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OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
Facsimile Sketch, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

The editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography” tells 
us that there are at this moment no less than six hundred 
persons qualifying for fame—so far as a dictionary can give 
it them—within the metropolitan area. Most of these belong 
to the Light Brigade of Literature, which seems to be much 
grudged by the other eminent persons, especially by the 
Heavy Brigade. It is sad that this should be the case, since 
such honours cannot accrue to anyone living. All in 
the Valley of Death ride (or more likely ‘‘ cab”) these 
six hundred, for it is only after the breath is out 
of them that they are admitted to this Walhalla. After 
all, why should folks be jealous of this mere post-mortem 
celebrity, since nothing is more certain than that, in the 
opinion of the public, there are six hundred, or perhaps 
six thousand, of their fellow-creatures who stand to-day on 
far higher pedestals? What is a poet in the eyes of the 
multitude compared with a successful pugilist, or a writer 
of historical novels with a torso (or half-back) at football ? 
Moreover, unless his name be very low down in the 
alphabet, each of these six hundred will have to content 
himself with a niche in the appendix. What a compliment 
it would be to the ‘* Dictionary of National Biography ” if 
one of these gentlemen would commit suicide in order to 
>a place in the b uly of the work ! 


secur 


It is probable that the poet who wrote, ‘‘ And wretches 
hang that jurymen may dine” was never summoned on a 
jury, or his sympathies would have lain the other way. For 
in those days the lot of the twelve victims to duty was even 
harder than it is now. Food, it is true, is no longer for- 
bidden to them, but they have still a great deal to suffer 
before their ears receive the Judge’s charge. Nothing, 
however, can excuse their playing at cards when supposed 
to be in council. But this, alas! they have been doing in 
South London. If it had been the respectable game of 
whist (for which they had three sets), the thing would have 
been pardonable; but they played a round game, and it is 
to be feared not for counters. The subject on which they 
were summoned to decide was one on which all had made up 
their minds before they entered the box ; but, unhappily, not 
unanimously : there were six on one side and half a dozen 
on the other. It was necessary that they should occupy a 
decent interval before informing the Judge that they could 
not Those of lethargic habits proposed a ‘‘ nap,” 
but one of livelier disposition suggested ‘‘ nap ”’ of another 
kind. Foreseeing that time might be heavy on their hands, 
he had had the prudence to bring a pack of cards with him. 
Of course it was wrong of him (though the crime has not 
been provided against, and therefore goes unpunished), but 


agree. 


one cannot but entertain some admiration for such fore- 
thought and sagacity. I have never committed such a sin 
of omission myself, but how often have a party of friends 
found themselves bound on a long railway journey, not 
one of whom has had the sense to bring a pack of cards! 


The French Government have appointed a commission 
to find out how the ancient Greeks pronounced their own 
language. All that is certainly known about it is that 
the modern Greeks pronounce it quite differently, as is 
proved by the accents in their forefathers’ verses. This does 
not seem much to go upon. Where the witnesses are to 
come from, unless the Spiritualists can do something for 
the committee and will produce from Hades a few classical 
convyersationalists, it is impossible to say. If the phono- 
graph had been discovered in ancient times the speeches 
of eminent personages would, as now, no doubt have 
been preserved, and we should for sixpence have heard 
Demosthenes in Oxford Street; but now we never can hear 
him, so what is the use of speculating about his accent ? 
Moreover—if it is not rank blasphemy to say so—what 
does it matter? Mrs. Blimber tells us she could have died 
happy if she could have seen Cicero in his retirement at 
Tusculum, but even she did not aspire to hear him. Our 
attempts to acquire the pronunciation of even a living 
foreign language are not always very successful, even with 
those who plume themselves upon its acquisition; but 
the strangest thing is how we struggle to enunciate a few 
names of places in their native tongue, and omit the others 
as a bad job. Why should we pronounce Paris, for example, 
in the English tongue, and risk a determination of blood 
to the head by endeavouring to give Boulogne its proper 
inflection ? 


The late Mr. Bidder, Q.©., is said to have been able to 
multiply ‘‘ fifteen figures by fifteen figures in his head.” 
The difficulty of this can only be recognised by attempting 
the feat. I should be surprised, exceptionally intelligent 
as I know my readers to be, if many of them can get beyond 
three. It is quite extraordinary how the units get into the 
tens column under these circumstances, and the tens find 
themselves among the hundreds. Fifteen figures by fifteen 
figures is a yery large order to undertake without pencil or 
paper, and if it be true that Mr. Bidder could execute it, it 
is a striking example of heredity. As for his father, ‘‘ the 
calculating boy,” he ‘‘lisped in numbers,” and the numbers 
not only ‘came but came right. He was an arithmetical 
phenomenon, surpassing even Zerah Colburn, who could 
find cube roots as a dog finds truffles — before they 
could be written down. Bidder was one of the few geniuses 
over patronised by the Stock Exchange. When only 
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twelve years old he was sent for to that institution, and, 
much to the astonishment of its “ bulls” and ‘‘ bears,” 
answered the following question in one minute: “If the 
pendulum of a clock vibrates the distance of nine inches 
and three quarters in a second of time, how many inches 
will it vibrate in the course of seven years, fourteen days, 
two hours, one minute, and fifty seconds, each year of three 
five hours, forty-eight 

Even with a slate some 
He turned out 


hundred and sixty-five days, 
minutes, and fifty-five seconds ?” 
people would find this a little complicated. 


to be a very successful civil engineer, but never accom- 
plished any remarkable work such as might have been 
expected from the promise of his boyhood. 


The cases where height and breadth are not of advan- 
tage to their possessor are rare, but they do exist, as, for 
example, was shown the other day in a law case where a 
workman sued his employer for damage for what may well 
be called false imprisonment. He was engaged im altera- 
tions in a house, the front door of which was locked before 
his day's work was done, and the means of exit confined 
to a wicket-gate which did not admit his noble proportions. 
‘Lhe position was absurd, but no doubt very inconvenient. 
How long his incarceration lasted, or whether he was fed 
through the wicket-gate as from a buttery-hatch, does not 
appear, but he got no redress. Doors, it seems, were not 
constructed for obesity, but only for persons of moderate 
girth and stature. This reminds one of Sydney Smith’s 
test of the possession of humour, a story wherein he who 
sees no fun, he says, has no sense of it. Some foolish 
person, after making a number of dull observations, 
inquired of his companion why the posts in the entrances 
of the Green Park had recently been placed nearer together. 
‘* Well,” replied the other, ‘‘it was high time; you have 
no idea what fat people used to get into that park.” 


There is an amusing account of domestic service in 
Southern California in the current number of Lippincott, 
which should reconcile a good many people who live in 
a foggy climate, but can get their door-bells answered. 
Servants on the Pacific Slope will not stoop to answer 
bells. The lady who gives us her experiences tells us 
‘‘one knows it is a stranger when the bell is rung twice.” 
The native lady knows that there is some reason why her 
friend (the mistress of the house) cannot attend to it, and 
‘*just shoves her card under the door,and goes away.” 
No female servant (they are mostly Spanish) will stay in 
the house after seven o'clock or come at all if it rains. 
For this intermittent service, soup like dish-water, fish 
burnt black, and meat which knives do not penetrate, 
twenty-three dollars a month is paid. Chinamen, who are 
said to be equal to two ordinary servants, require double pay. 
When our authoress had completed her arrangements 
for engaging one he rather damped her satisfaction by 
observing, ‘‘ You empty slops, I come; you no empty 
Chinamen cook well, and even cultivate the 
decorative arts. At Christmas one asked permission to 
put a text on the Christmas cake. It was nicely done 
with pink icing; but the verse selected was hardly 
appropriate—‘‘ Ye generation of vipers, flee from the 
wrath to come”! It is no wonder that a Californian lady 
has written a pamphlet, ‘‘ How to Live without Servants.” 
Our authoress dwells ‘‘in 2 rose-covered cottage in a grove 
of eucalyptus trees”’; but most of us would rather have a 
semi-detached villa, with a neat-handed waiting-maid or 
two, and get their eucalyptus from the chemist. 


slops, I go.” 


It has long been understood that we have dual minds, 
but it has been reserved for a writer in Borderland to 
discover that we have dual personalities. He at all events, 
with his whole family, has seen Mrs. A “ sitting in church 
when in reality she was sound asleep in her home in a 
distant suburb.” It seems rather unnecessary to allude 
to her state of somnolency, for it appears to imply that she 
was sleeping at home instead of, as her custom was of 
an afternoon, at church. There is’ certainly a great 
convenience in these duplex proceedings of Mrs. A: a 
friend of mine well known in the world of science and 
literature rented a pew in two churches in order to 
shield his family from injurious remark. ‘‘If they 
are not at one church,” he argued, ‘‘anyone with a 
grain of charity will, of course, conclude they are at the 
other.” But Mrs. A’s plan is far better, because she has 
all the credit of attendance without the expense of the two 
pews. Every great revolution in social life has an effect 
upon literature, and the well-worn simile of being in two 
places at once, “like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird,” will now 
become absolutely without significance. The enormous 
advantage of this gift to the criminal classes can scarcely 
be overrated ; for though it can hardly be expected that 
they should be seen at church, if they are seen anywhere 
in two places they will be able to establish an alibi. There 
is, indeed, no end to the benefits likely to flow from this 
new discovery : from the Eton boy, who plays truant and can 
yet put in an appearance at “absence,” to the soldier, 
whose presence can be sworn to on the field of battle, 
while, like Mrs. A, he slumbers in security at home. 


When a Judge has given it as his opinion that a 
new law is requisite, or that a bad law should cease to 
exist, something surely ought to be done. In the case 
of alleged cruelty to a tame sea-gull, the other day, 
Mr. Justice Williams expressed his sorrow that he was 


unable to protect the poor harmless bird, because a sea-gull, 
not being ‘‘a domestic animal,” did not come within the 
Act. To every man of sense and humanity it must seem a 
disgrace to our Legislature that such an exception should 
be made. Every child in our Board Schools should be 
taught— 

Never to blend their pleasure or their pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
And the law should see to it that the principle is main- 
tained. Unhappily, it is the professional humanitarians 
who are the chief obstacles to reforms of this kind by 
insisting that all kinds of sport are cruelty, and who 
thereby array against them the most powerful class in the 
country. 


There are many ways by which men cross the river 
that lies between obscurity and literary success. One or 
two leap it at a bound; others are helped over by their 
friends (but these have to come back again: they cannot 
‘* stay”); others make stepping-stones for themselves out 
of their own works, and slowly, but not toilsomely—for 
their labour is pleasant to them—reach the other side. 
This is what has happened to Mr. Merriman. ‘ Young 
Mistley” was his first stepping-stone; then there were 
others that all helped him on his way; but the one that 
him to the bank was ‘ Edged Tools,” 
and now “The Sowers” has left him high and dry. 
There have been few novels for years. 
Many of the scenes are laid in Russia, with which 
the author is conversant; but, insular as may be the 
reader in his taste, he cannot fail to be fascinated by 
them. In detail they may be wanting in correctness as 
compared with the Russian novel proper, but they have 
not its stiffness and formality, and, to my mind at least, 

Paul Howard Alexis has been 
brought up at Eton and Oxford, but by inheritance he 
is a Russian Prince, with large estates and a peasantry 
which it is the mission of his life to lift from their slough 
of despond, which is painted darkly enough. In this he is 
assisted by his friend Karl Steinmetz, a Teuton drawn 
with so loving a hand that the portrait should be almost 
sufficient to win us back the sympathies of the Il’atherland. 
He is the good genius of the Prince and of the story; 
The two together have 


almost brought 


such good 


honest and faithful and strong. 
been instrumental in founding the ‘ League of Charity,” 
its object the elevation of 
members into trouble 


which, since it has for 
the moujik, has got all its 
with the Government, and caused many of them 
to be sent to Siberia. Nothing revolutionary was 
intended by it, but in Holy Russia philanthropy is 
identified with revolution. The League failed through 
treachery. Its documents were stolen and sold to the 
authorities, and one of the questions in which the reader is 
interested is, Who was the traitor ? 


Paul marries a beautiful but hard-hearted widow, who 
takes no interest in his plans, and, indeed, has her own good 
reasons for opposing them. She is in the power of a 
scheming scoundrel, de Chauxville, who is in love with her, 
and knows her antecedents, of which Paul is ignorant. The 
muchinations of this man bring about a catastrophe, but 
Steinmetz is equal, as he almost always is, to the occasion. 
We feel that all is well in those capable hands, no matter what 
the dangers he has to grapple with. De Chauxville has 
contrived to be a guest in Paul’s Castle of Osterno, where 
he is plotting the dishonour of his hostess and the destruc- 
tion of his host. Steinmetz and the man are alone together 
at a supreme moment. ‘* Do you imagine yourself in love 
with the Princess?” asks Steinmetz bluntly. ‘If you 
like,” returned the other. ‘‘If I thought it was that,” 
says the German, ‘‘I would throw you out of window” 
(and they were by no means on the ground floor); ‘if it is 
anything else I will only throw you downstairs.” He 
reminds him that it is not the first time he has sought 
to get a helpless woman into trouble, and announces his 
intention of telling the Prince all he knows that night. 
In the meantime de Chauxville must swear never to 
approach the Princess again nor reveal to anyone her 
past life— 

De Chauxville stared at him with a dropping lip. He 
gulped down something in his throat. His hand was stealing 
round under the fur jacket to a pocket at the back of his 
trousers. 

* Let me out!”’ he hissed. 

There was a gleam of bright metal in the sunlight that 
poured in through the window. De Chauxville raised his arm 
sharply, and at the same instant Steinmetz threw a book in his 
face. A loud report, and the room was full of smoke. Stein- 
metz placed one hand on the table and, despite his weight, 
vaulted it cleanly. This man had taken his degree at Heidel- 
berg, and the Germans are the finest gymnasts in the world. 
Moreover, muscle once made remains till death. It was his 
only chance, for the Frenchman had dodged the novel, though 
it had spoilt his aim. Steinmetz vaulted right on to him, and 
de Chauxville staggered back. In a moment Steinmetz had 
him by.the collar ; his face was grey, his heavy eyes ablaze. If 
anything will rouse a man it is being fired at point-blank at a 
range of four yards with a ‘280 revolver. 

**Ah! you would kill Paul and now you would shoot me! 

Do you know what I am going todo with you? I am going to 
thrash you like a dog.” 
Above the mantelpiece there is a fine collection of whips. 
Never have I read a more satisfactory scene than that 
which follows. Mr. Merriman has a well deserved reputa- 
tion for dialogue ; no one- who reads the account of that 
horsewhipping will doubt the diversity of his genius. 
From first to last the book teems with interest. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The new session has not opened with much stir of conflict. 
Lord Salisbury’s overwhelming legions still make criticism 
of his Government rather academic, and a consciousness 
of their superiority was the dominant note in the speeches 
of the Movers and Seconders of the Address in both 
Houses. In the Lords the Address was moved by Lord 
Stanmore, once Sir Arthur Gordon, a former private 
secretary to Mr. Gladstone, and long a devoted follower 
of that eminent statesman. Lord 
once a very Colonial Governor, 
in Fiji, and it may have been that experience which 
prompted hint to make the otherwise singular remark that 
there was no real dispute about Venezuela. The Seconder 
in the Lords was the Earl of Rosslyn, a youthful peer who 
not long ago was said to aspire to a histrionic career, 


Stanmore was 


successful especially 


There was nothing particularly dramatic in his speech, 
though he was animated on the subject of South Africa. 
In the Commons, Mr. G. J. Goschen, eldest 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, moved the. Address 
in a speech of marked ability, 


son 


which gave manifest pleasute to 


his distinguished father and -—— — 
to the whole House. He was 


supported by Sir John Stirling 
Maxwell, a pillar of Scotch Con- | 
servatism, of Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, whose memory 
holds a high place among the | 
literary of Scotland. 
The Queen’s Speech, described by 
Sir Charles Dilke as one of the 
ablest documents of its class, dealt 


son 


traditions 


lightly but firmly with the various 
topics which have recently agitated 
the public mind. Marked stress | 
was laid upon the statesmanlike 

action of President Kriiger. 

The Venezuelan question was pic- | 
tured as in a fair way towards 
settlement, and while gratification 
was expressed at the bloodless 
close of the Ashanti Expedition, 
the death of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg was deplored in fitting 
terms. On the Armenian ques- 
tion the Speech sounded a melan- 
choly note of dissatisfaction, the 
only harvest of* diplomacy being 
the Sultan’s promises of reform. 
In the programme of legislation 
for the session priority was given to 





measures for strengthening the 
Navy. A Bill for the relief of 
agriculture was promised, together 
with an Education Bill, an Irish 
Land Bill, and a project for check- 
ing the immigration of destitute 
On texts the 
Oppositica leaders in both Houses 
with no 





aliens. these 


unburdened themselves 





THE 





LORD STANMORE, 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORI 
AT THE CHURCH HOUSE. 

The completion of the Great Hall of the Church House at 
Westminster, and the ceremony of its opening by the Duke 
of York on Feb. 11, represent the greater part of the 
accomplishment of a scheme which met with some oppo- 
sition when it was first promoted. The idea of a Church 
House arose in the year of the Queen’s Jubilee, when 
Churchmen exercised in their minds as to what 
practical expression they could give to their gratitude for 
the blessings and prosperity experienced during the 
This desire, as the Archbishop of 


were 


preceding fifty years. 
Canterbury recounted in his speech at last Tuesday’s 
ceremony, gradually identified itself with the late Bishop 
of Carlisle’s idea of a Church House, which should 
be the headquarters of Church work, a centre for all 
members of the Church of England, a basis of religious 
operation in instruction and organisation. There was 
some opposition to the proposal at first. It was thought by 
some that the money required for this great scheme might 
be more advantageously expended. in practical charities or 
But the wisdom of the decision in favour 


other'channels. 


NEW 


S 1 


Duchess of York with a bouquet. A procession was then 
made through the Lower and Upper Houses of Conyoca- 
tion, in each of which the Archbishop of Canterbury pro- 
nounced a The Hall, 
crowded with a distinguished gathering, was then entered to 
music rendered by the Church Orchestral Society. ‘The 
Old Hundredth hymn was sung, and the two Archbishops 
and the Bishop of London performed the dedicatory 
service. The the and 
others were then presented to the Duke and Duchess of 
York, and thereatter the Duke of Westminster read an 


brief form of dedication. Great 


members of House Corporation 


address recounting the scheme of the institution as 
briefly recorded at the opening of this article, and 
thanking the Duke and Duchess for their presence. 


The Duke of York, in his response, expressed the great 
pleasure it was to himself and the Duchess of York to 
open the new buildings, of which the first stone was laid 
by his uncle, the Duke of Connaught. He congratulated 
the Council on the beauty of Sir Arthur Blomfield’s work 
as architect of the edifice, and, after some other graceful 
allusions to the character and scope of the Church House 
as an organisation, his Royal Highness formally pro- 
nounced the building open. Speeches were then made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
traced the origin and devyelop- 
ment of the Church House, and 
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gave statistics showing the great 
increase of activity and expendi- 
ture the life of the Church 
during the last few years. The 
Lord Chancellor then made a 
speech, and was followed by the 
| 


in 


Archbishop of York, who 
pressed a hope that at no distant 


date the two Convocations of York 


eX- 


and Canterbury might be joined 


at Westminster in one great 
National Church Synod. The 
| National Anthem was impress- 


ively sung, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury gave the Benediction, 
| and the ceremony to 


came a 


ck se. 


OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN 
THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. Melton Prior, whose sketches 

made at Johannesburg and Pre- 

toria, and at Kriigersdorp, the 

Dr. conflict 

Boers, already 


scene of Jameson's 
with the 
furnished vivid and truthful illus- 
trations of the 
incidents that began on the last 
days of and of the 
state of agitation prevailing for 
several weeks in the gold-fields 


have 
extraordinary 


December, 


writes 


community, to us as 
follows— 
‘* After immense trouble I 


succeeded in getting the J'imes 
correspondent and 
unrestricted 


myself an 
permission to visit 








special force. Lord Rosebery the Réform Committee prisoners 
complained that nothing had been in Pretoria Jail and-to make 
done for Armenia, suggested sketches of them, which I now 
that Mr. Chamberlain had been send, They appeared to be very 
too highly praised, and_ that | tals, Hina ot tee Sats Mi Siehenie ene Cis, Cregen, comfortable and had every luxury 
Prince Henry - of Battenberg | MR. G. J. GOSCHEN. SIR JOHN STIRLING MAXWELL. possible, including fruit of all 
ought not to have been allowed ¢ descriptions, champagne, brandy, 
to volunteer for Ashanti. Sir a mae es —— whisky, soda-water, and even ice; 
William Harcourt twitted the the only thing they complained 


Government with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal of Home Rule for a portion of the Trans- 
vaal after Lord Salisbury’s argument that the very exist- 
ence of the Transvaal Government showed the principle 
of Home Rule in ‘the worst possible light. It was 
noteworthy that Lord Salisbury had little to say on 
this subject, and justified his Armenian policy on the 
ground that the Sultan might turn out a reformer if he 
only had time. Both the Premier and Mr. Balfour 
denied that England was under any special obligation 
to enforce reforms against the Sultan’s wish. In this 
contention they had the aid Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, who declaimed against ‘atrocity - mongers,” 
and argued that the people who stirred up animosity 
against the Turks were responsible for irregularities 
in the Turkish administration. Nobody took any particular 
interest in this or in any of the familiar statements which 
are marshalled in stage array in the debate on the Address. 
Sir Charles Dilke, who is the most placid of dialecticians, 
predicted that the Bill to restrict the immigration of aliens 
would excite the fiercest opposition; but fierceness can 
scarcely be said to have distinguished the opening of the 
Parliamentary campaign. The meeting of the two Houses, 
after an interval of close upon six months, was naturally 
an occasion of much public interest, and the galleries were 
thronged by persons of distinction, the House of Lords 
presenting an especially brilliant scene. In the peeresses’ 
gallery the company included the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of Fife, and Princesses Victoria and Maud. 


” 
ol 


of such a House has been completely proved during the 
interval that has elapsed while thé work has been in 
progress. In temporary and inconvenient buildings the 
Church House has for several years past been a practical 
organisation for the purpose of many of its departments. 
At the present time, indeed, it is the headquarters of no 
less than twenty societies connected with the Church, 
and within its temporary accommodation’ four hundred 
and fifty meetings were held during last year. It 
is also represented by local secretaries in more than 
one hundred and twenty dioceses of the Anglican Church 
outside the British Isles. It is already, in brief, the 
business centre of the Church which it represents. 
And now the two Houses of Convocation are for the 
first time in their history able to meet in halls of their 
own. This fact alone would have sufficed to make the 
occasion of the opening of the new building a notable one. 
And a notable one it was, accompanied with considerable 
pomp. At ten o’clock a number of the Bishops and clergy 
were present at a celebration of the Holy Communion in 
Westminster Abbey, and afterwards the officials of the 
Church House and the members of Convocation assembled 
at the Hall to await the Duke and Duchess of York. 
On their arrival, their Royal Highnesses were received by - 
a guard of honour of the Queen’s Westminster Rifle 
Volunteers, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
with the Bishops, and the Duke ef Westminster, whose 
small daughter, Lady Helen Grosvenor, presented the 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT: MOVERS AND SECONDERS OF THE ADDRESS. 


about was the enormous number of 
visitors they had during the night in the shape of fleas, and 
the excessive heat in the cells at night-time. During the 
day the temperature was more comfortable, for an awning, 
as represented in my sketches, had been erected outside 
the cells. Of the prisoners, the four leaders are alone 
in a small courtyard, and are not allowed to communicate 
with the others, whereas the Reform Committee are in the 
large centre yard, but separated in batches, and not allowed 
to mix together. They pass the time by playing poker 
with matches, which represent two shillings each, and in 
the evening they play at marbles. It was amusing to see 
some of the more potent, grave, and sedate of the revo- 
lutionists bending over their game like schoolboys. I was 
known to most of them, and there was a pleasant cry of 
‘Here’s old Prior!’ when I arrived among them; and 
I had the greatest difficulty to preserve my wonted 
moderation in all things, so profuse were they in their 
offers of refreshment. I paid another visit to Dr. 
Jameson, and had tea with him and his officers. By 
the by, he had been removed to nicer quarters than 
shown in my last sketch. I was not able to write a 
word with my last two batches of sketches, as I had 
promised to do, for my letters would only have been 
stopped. I am going to Pretoria again to-morrow, and 


shall send you another selection of subjects next week. 
After that I think matters will. begin to settle down, but I 
shall be able to send you an occasional sketch of the trial 
or anything else of interest.” 
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OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE TRANSVAAL, 


Faesimile Sketch, 





THE 


PERSONAL. 

Associated by a similar fate in the Ashanti Expedition 
with Prince Henry of Battenberg, as well as by a short 
period of 
military 
comradeship, 
was Major 
Victor John 
Fergus Fer- 
guson, of the 
Royal Horse 
Guards. He 
died at 
Prahsu, of 
fever, on 
Jan. 9, the 
day when 
Prince 
Henry was 
brought 
there ill 
from the 
headquarte rs 
in front, 
advanced to 
within thirty 
miles of 
Coomassie. 
Major Fer- 
guson had been nearly twelve years in the Army, and 
attained the rank of Major about a year ago. He was 
appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Francis Scott, 
to be camp-commandant at Prahsu, which was to have 
been the base of operations in the campaign, and from 
which all the stores were to be forwarded. It was a 
post of much importance, and the unhealthiness of the spot 
made it one of some personal risk; but Major Ferguson 
had some experience of the Gold Coast climate. It will be 
remembered that he was sent in 1890 in charge of the 
special mission to King Lobengula, in Matabililand. He 
was the eldest son of the late Colonel J. 8S. Ferguson, of 
the 2nd Life Guards; and his mother, in 1890, married 
Sir Astley Paston-Cooper. Major Ferguson was only 
thirty-two years of age. 

It is unusual for members of the Government to engage 
in epistolary warfare with foreign journalists, but Mr. 
George Curzon, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
has provided us with this entertainment in the Times. His 
antagonists, one of whom is M. de Pressensé, are French 
journalists who have discovered language derogatory to 
France in some of Mr. Curzon’s writings and speeches. 
For instance, he is said to have described France as ‘‘a 
burglar,” and M. de Pressensé claims to have made good 
this charge with a quotation which the Under-Secretary 
does not repudiate. Mr. Curzon has conducted the con- 
troversy with a piquant humour which Lord Salisbury 
may appreciate; but all the same, this kind of sharp- 
shooting in the newspapers is scarcely befitting to the 
Foreign Office. 

Mr. Balfour is said to have had a bicycle accident in the 
London streets. There is no definite information, except 
that the Leader of the House of Comthons was seen return- 
ing to Downing Street in a hansom, with his bicycle on the 
roof. One surmise is that he made a reckless expedition 
into Whitechapel and was discomfited by a cart. There 
appear to have been no injuries; but cycling by Cabinet 
Ministers in London may cause timid citizens to tremble 
for the Empire. 

Lord Dunraven has written a formal apology to the 
New York Yacht Club for the unfounded allegations which 
were the subject of the recent inquiry. It 1s a pity this 
step has been so long delayed, and that in the meantime 
Lord Dunraven has been delivering public addresses on 
foreign politics. A good deal of the irritation in America 
over the Venezuelan business is undoubtedly due to the 
error of judgment which led the owner of the Valkyrie to 
make suggestions of foul play. Politics and sport have 
had a sinister association in this case. It may be hoped 
that Lord Dunraven’s apology will remove at least one 
cause of national resentment from the relations between 
America and England. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s death, at the age of seventy-three. 
though far from unexpected, has come as a somewhat sad 
and melan- 
( holy seal 
upon a career 
the historical 
portion of 
which was 
practically 
finished some 
sixteen years 
ago. Leslie 
was, let us 
it, not a 
great con- 
ductor ; but 
he wasa grea 
organiser of 
voices, and 
was elabor- 
ately careful 
never to 
allow his 
famous choir 
to be publicly 
heard save 
after persis- 
tent and 
endless rehearsal. It is said that he 
endure forty rehearsals of a Bach motet before 
he permitted the perfect result to be heard: it is no 
wonder, therefore, if his choir was reckoned in its palmy 
days the finest in the world just for what it set out to do. 
During the latter portion of his life, especially after the 
second disbanding of his choir in 1887, Leslie was little 
more than a name to contemporaries. He conducted at 
the London Musical Festival and at several concerts of the 
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Royal Academy; but his talent did not lie in the direction 
of grandiose work. He wisely knew his limitations, and 
sedulously cultivated his artistic self within the field of 
those obvious boundaries. That in itself is no light praise, 
no light honour. 


The Popular Concert held at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday, Feb. 10, was a distinguished artistic success. 
Lady Hallé, Signor Piatti, MM. Gibson and Ries played 
Haydn’s Quartet in E minor, and particularly the 
andante movement, with exquisite appreciation of 
Haydn’s open, morning spirit. Miss Ada Crossley 
sang Mozart's ‘Io ti lascio,” that beautiful song which 
almost ranks with ‘ Batti, batti” for the purity and 
loveliness of its melody, with fine appreciation ; indeed, 
with a finer appreciation that we might have expected 
from many a more vocally gifted singer. Mr. Leonard 
Borwick played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Prelude” and ‘‘ Fugue ” 
with thorough skill, and later a Schumann sonata in a 
manner worthy of his pupilage. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Borwick was a pupil of Madame Schumann. 
The whole concert reached the same high level of achieve- 
ment, and our sole cause for regret was that the public 
patronage was of a wholly inadequate kind. 


Mr. Sexton has declined the chairmanship of the Irish 
Nationalist party, which was unanimously offered to him. 
He says that such a position would entail a strain which 
he is not prepared to undergo. Mr. Sexton’s health has 
been none of the best for some years past, but it is possible 
that the strain to which he alludes may have nothing to do 
with his physical wellbeing. To be chairman of the Irish 
party is to court manifold animosities, and as Mr. Sexton’s 
zest for Parliamentary politics shows a notable decline, he 
is probably unwilling to have his life embittered by 
interminable wrangles. 


The pathological course of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg’s illness and its mortal effects have been discussed by 
writers in the 
medical jour- 
nals who are 
conversant 
with the ma- 
laria fever of 
West Africa ; 
but no doubt 
has been ex- 
pressed that 
his pro fes- 
sionalattend- 
ant, Surgeon- 
Captain 
Hilliard, of 
the Army 
Medical Staff, 
who had the 
special care 
of this case 
from the first 
to the last, 
and was with 
the Prince at 
his death, on 
Jan. 20, on 
board H.M.S. B’onde, did allthat skill and science andexperi- 
ence could recommend and administer to avert the fatal result. 
It is said that this virulent malady has often been observed 
to prove more dangerous to men of vigorous constitution 
in the prime of life than to those of a less robust natural 
complexion. Its progress in the former is certainly more 
rapid. Many who have repeatedly been attacked by it, 
having been prostrated only for a few days at each time, 
recover their ordinary health when removed to a better 
climate, but may stiil retain for some years a particular 
liability to fever and ague. The specific germs of the 
malady lie hidden in the system, and may produce 
bad consequences, though not the worst, at a later 
period of life, in case of exposure to unwholesome 
conditions. 
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The death of Lady Wilde recalls u bygone reputation 
in the annals of Irish poesy. There was a time when 
‘Speranza,” the name by which Lady Wilde was known 
to Irish readers, exercised a powerful 
influence over popular opinion in 
Ireland. She was a devoted adherent 
of the Nationalist cause, and her 
verse, apart from its patriotic inspir- 
ation, had a genuine touch of lyrical 
genius. 

The United States Ambassador, 
the Hon. T. F. Bayard, on Feb. 6 
presided at the Ilétel Métropole at 
the forty-fourth annuaf festival dinner 
of St. John’s Foundation School, 
Leatherhead, an institution for the 
sons of the poorer clergy. His speech 
was eloquent of kindly wisdom and 
of the warmest sympathy, not only 
with the benevolent and religious 
interests concerned, but with English 
sentiments in social and domestic 





The poepored memorial of Stepniak 


is to take the form of a translation of 

his works into Russian. This, no doubt, 

is a tribute which he would have per- 

sonally desired, but it will not strike 

the Russian Government in the same 

light. The circulation of Stepniak’s 

books in the Czar’s dominions will 

be rigidly prohibited, and its English 

projectors will probgbly find them- 

selves exposed to personal inconveniences and embarrass- 
ment should they ever desire to travel in Russia. Not 
long ago Lord Sheffield and a party of friends were com- 
pelled to quit Sebastopol at a very short notice; and the 
translation of Stepniak may give the Russian authorities 
the unpleasant idea that every English traveller is a dis- 
tributor of the prohibited books, 
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The study of ‘Oriental literature and philology has 
suffered a great loss by the death of Dr. Reinhold Rost, 
which took 
place very 
suddenly at 
Canterbury 
on Feb. 7. 
Dr. Rost was 
born in 1822 
at Eisenberg, 
Saxe - Alten- 
burg, where 
his father was 
Archdeacon. 
From the 
Altenburg 
Gymnasium 
he passed to 
the Uni 
versity of 
Jena. After 
tuking his 
degree he 
came to 
England, and 
in 1850 was 
made Orien- 
tal Lecturer 
at St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, where he continued 
his work periodically till the time of his death. Thereafter 
he became secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, and in 
1869 librarian to the India Office, holding the latter post 
for twenty-four years. Under his superintendence the India 
Office Library was made the most representative store- 
house of Oriental manuscripts and publications in Europe, 
and Dr. Rost’s own name became one to conjure with in 
all matters of Oriental literature, by reason of the extra- 
ordinary extent and profundity of his scholarship. And 
the man himself was distinguished by a fine courtesy 
which was much appreciated by the foreign students wit 
whom he came into contact. Dr. Rost received honours 
from many Universities and learned societies, and was 
made a member of the Orders of the Crown of Prussia, 
St. Ann of Russia, the North Star of Sweden, and the 
Indian Empire. Among his chief published works are 
five volumes of ‘‘ Essays on the Religions of the Hindus 
and on Sanskrit Literature,” and a treatise on ancient 
Burmese law. 
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Mr. Edison, who was very alarming a few weeks ago 
with predictions of what he had in store for British ships 
in the event of hostilities between England and America, 
has turned his attention to less warlike science. He 
proposes to apply the recent discovery in photography to 
a disclosure of the human brain. Even the thickest skull 
is to yield its secret hoard of wisdom to Mr. Edison’s 
camera. This ought to alarm the phrenologists. What 
will be the use of arguing intellectual qualities from 
external bumps if a photographer can show the convolu- 
tions of the brain in a living person’ There are people 
who may be indisposed to yield the inside of their heads to 
such curiosity ; but as the capacity of a brain is usually mani- 
fest without the help of bumps and photographs, perhaps 
the Edisonian experiments may not amount to ai. 








THE ERARD FRERES. 


It has been sometimes said that the piano, like the violin, 
has reached perfection, but suddenly an invention has been 
made which prodigiously adds to the powers of the popular 
instrument. The resonator invented by Mr. Mayer, con- 
sisting of an unnoticeable arrangement of gut and metal 
gongs attached merely to the sounding-board, will make 
the old piano seem new, the cottage appear a grand, and 
the grand an instrument of unprecedented power, with 
an unusually pure rich tone. Paderewski, Clothilde 
Kleeberg, Muriel Elliot, Dawson, Popper, and Willisch 
have all tried the resonator, and expressed astonishment 
and admiration at its effect. The house of Erard own the 
patent, and apply it to the instruments famous since the 
end of last century, when Sebastian Erard founded the great 
house of Erard Fréres—the house that has had the honour 
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of inventing the double escapement action, which is the 
foundation of all modern actions. A notable feature of 
the house is its remarkable cabinet work and splendid 
metal mounts. In the piano here reproduced the 
immensely difficult task of converting an old six-octave 
yano-case of great beauty into the case for a full-size 
instrument has been accomplished with astounding success, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen since she attended, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 5, the funeral of Prince Henry of Battenberg at 
Whippingham Church, has remained at Osborne; her 
departure for Windsor is fixed for Tuesday, Feb. 18. Her 
Royal Highness Princess Beatrice with Princess Christian 
left England on Thursday, the 13th, for Nice. The Queen 
will be at Nice probably on March 4. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duke of York, and Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales left Osborne on Friday, 
eb. 7. The other Princes and Princesses of the royal 
family, as well as the Grand Duke of Hesse and Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, had then terminated their visit to her 
Majesty. Princess Christian has stayed longer with her, 
and the Duchess of Teck was at Osborne from Saturday to 
Monday. The Queen held a Council on Saturday, attended 
by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Cross, and Lord 
Ashbourne, when she read and approved the Speech to her 
,arliament. Two new members of the Privy Council were 
sworn in. Her Majesty conferred the honour of a K.C.B. 
on Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg, who left on 
Tuesday. 

The opening of the Session of Parliament, with the 
Queen’s Speech, on Tuesday, Feb, 11, supersedes other 
pole incidents of the week; and it needs only here to 
” recorded that the Ministerial dinners took place on 
Monday. Elsewhere speeches have been made by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach at Bristol, Lord Londonderry at 
Lancaster, and Mr. John Morley at the Montrose Burghs. 
The Irish Parliamentary party at Dublin have invited 
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Plymouth ; came up to London, and next day had an 
interview with the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. He has been in conference with the 
London directors of the company from day to day until 
Monday, when he left England on his return to South 
Africa, by the route of Suez, Aden, and Zanzibar, to Beira, 
the port nearest to Mashonaland, instead of returning by 
the Cape. It is expected that he will devote his personal 
attention, at Fort Salisbury or at Buluwayo, to the 
administration of the company’s territories, Mashonaland 
and Motablidiend-cestelaaly called ‘‘ Rhodesia.” 


Dr. Jameson, Sir John Willoughby, and the other 
officers of the British South Africa Company’s armed 
police, who surrendered to the Boers in the ‘Transvaal, are 
expected in England about Feb. 23, coming home under 
military arrest, by the transport Victoria from Natal, by 
way of the Suez Canal. Some of the men summoned to 
England as witnesses to attend the appointed trial arrived 
at Plymouth on Sunday, by the Grantully Castle. They 
were met by police officers, who accompanied them to 
London, in order that they should be bound over to give 
evidence for the prosecution, which is instituted by the 
Treasury on behalf of her Majesty’s Government. The trial 
in London may be deferred until June, when Mr. Rhodes 
will, perhaps, be again in England. 

On Saturday, Feb. 8, the Coromandel left Cape Coast 
Castle, bringing home Sir Francis Scott, Prince Christian 
Victor of Schleswig-Holstein, and other staff officers of the 
Ashanti Expedition, as well as the invalids of the English 
troops, this being the hospital ship. They will probably 
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diminished by 70,000 by the 
slaughter, oppression, and destitution it has suffered 
during the past year. A private letter from her Majesty 
Queen Victoria to Sultan Abdul Hamid, deploring this 
terrible state of affairs in his dominions, has elicited from 
him a reply, declaring that the Armenians were the 
aggressors, who first attacked the Mohammedans in their 
mosques at prayers. 


population has been 


The Queen Regent of Spain has received at Madrid the 
late Military Governor of Cuba, Marshal Martinez Campos, 
in a very gracious manner, notwithstanding his ill success. 
Her Majesty has reviewed some additional troops sent out 
to his successor, General Weyler. In all, the Spanish 
army has furnished 134,000 soldiers to put down the 
Cuban rebels, and is now but just able to bold the city of 
Havana, with the neighbouring forts and entrenched 
camp. ‘This colonial war is costing the Government at 
Madrid one million sterling monthly. 

The forces of the British Central African Protectorate, 
under the administration of Sir H. H. Johnstone, have 
fought several battles on the western shores of Lake 
Victoria Nyassa, against three powerful slave - trading 
chiefs, Mwasi Kazunga (or Mwasigungu), Ambala, and 
Mpemba, whom they have defeated, breaking up their 
large armies, and destroying their fortified towns. This 
successful campaign was conducted by Lieutenant Edward 
Alston, of the Coldstream Guards, with a hundred and 
fifty British and Sikh regular soldiers and five thousand 
native allies; the enemy numbered about twenty thou- 
sand. Mr. Alfred Swan, the magistrate at Kota Kota, 
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Mr. T. Sexton to succeed Mr. Justin McUarthy as their 
Chairman, but he has declined on account of his health. 


Lord Salisbury on Feb. 7, at the Foreign Office, with 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, received the Bishops of London and 
Durham and a deputation from the Church of England 
‘Temperance Society to urge certain reforms of the licensing 
laws. On the same day Mr. Balfour and Mr. Walter 
Long, President of the Board of Agriculture, received a 
deputation from the Eastern Counties, introduced by the 
Marquis of Bristol, asking remedial measures for agricul- 
tural distress, especially the readjustment of rates and 
taxes, and some favour to British malt and hops in the 
brewing of beer; also the exclusion of foreign adulterated 
articles of food. The Home Secretary, Sir M. White 
Ridley, on Monday received a deputation from the Miners’ 
Conference upon the cight hours labour question. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, with the Rev. 8. Gladstone 
and Mr, Armitstead, on Monday left Biarritz for Cannes. 


In the trial of the Haggerston (London) election, the 
Judges decided on Monday that the return of Mr. Lowles, 
against which Mr. Cremer had petitioned, was to stand 
good, no corrupt influences having been used on his 
behalf. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York 
opened the new Great Hall of the Church House, near 
Westminster Abbey, on Tuesday. 

The Duke of Devonshire on Tuesday unveiled the 
marble statue of the late Mr. John Bright, the work of 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., sculptor, in the Central Hall of 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Resident Director of the British South 
Africa Chartered Company at Capetown, arrived in England 
on ‘Tuesday, Feb. 4, landing from the steamer Mcor at 
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arrive on or about Feb. 25 at the Royal Albert Docks, 
London. 


The High Court of Justice on Feb. 8 decided the 
extradition case of Emile Arton, the French financial 
agent who was mixed up with the affairs of the Panama 
Caual and the transactions of Baron Reinach and Dr. Herz, 
and who was lately arrested in London upon other charges. 
The Lord Chief Justice delivered the judgment that Arton 
should be handed over to the French police. 


The purport of Mr, Chamberlain’s long and important 
wr sy to Sir Hercules Robinson, setting forth the views 
of her Majesty’s Government upon the recent disturbances 
in the Transvaal, and suggesting for the consideration of the 
South African Republic a scheme by which Johafesburg 
and the whole Rand mining district should be invested 
with complete Home Rule, with separate fiscal, adminis- 
trative, police, and judicial institutions, only paying an 
annual tribute to the Republic, has been made laos by 
telegraph in South Africa. It will be submitted to the 
Volksraad at Pretoria ; and President Kriiger has intimated 
to Sir Hercules Robinson his willingness, if the Volksraad 
consent, to come to England upon Mr. Chamberlain’s 
invitation, for a personal conference with her Majesty's 
Ministers upon this and other questions. 


There is no change in the internal condition of the 
Turkish Empire. Negotiations are in progress upon the 
terms of surrender to be granted to the besieged Armenian 
insurgents at Zeitounli, where the Sultan’s army has lost six 
thousand troops by sickness, from exposure, and in fighting. 
The insurgents demand the appointment of a Christian 
Governor, the disarmament of aaninke as well as 
Christians, a general amnesty, and a fixed amount of 
taxation, with a brief respite from taxes on account of their 
recent losses. It is officially estimated that the Armenian 
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accompanied the expedition, which was joined by Captain 
F. T. Stewart, of the 45th Sikh Regiment, in the con- 
cluding operations against Ambala and Mpemba. 








THE ROYAL WEDDING AT BRUSSELS. 
Another matrimonial link has been formed between the 
reigning Saxe-Coburg family in the Belgian Kingdom and 
the French Royal House of Orleans. On Wednesday, in 
the private chapel of his Royal Highness the Count of 
Flanders, brother to King Leopold IT., his eldest daughter, 
Princess Henriette Marie Charlotte Antoinette, was married 
to Prince Philippe Emanuel Maximilien Marie Eudes, 
third sen of the Duc d’Alengon, being thus a grandson of 
the Duc de Nemours and a great-grandson of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French. ‘The bride is twenty- 
five years of age; her mother, the Countess of Flanders, 
was a Princess of Hohenzollern, and she has a sister, 
Princess Josephine. The names of both these ladies 
are well known to English tourists and excursionists 
as having been given to two of the fine passenger 
steam-boats that run between Dover and Ostend. The 
King, her uncle, has three daughters, one the wife 
of Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, one the 
widow of the late Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria, 
and one, Princess Clémentine, still unmarried. The 
bridegroom, Prince Emanuel of Orleans, was born on 
Jan. 18, 1872, his mother being a Bavarian Princess. 
He is a Lieutenant in an Austrian régiment of Dragoons. 
His great-aunt was Queen Louise, daughter of King 
Louis Philippe, wife of Leopold I., King of the Belgians ; 
so that the newly married couple are not very remote 
cousins. They were lately at Windsor, on a short visit 
to our Queen. The wedding was attended by many of their 
relatives from different royal and princely families, but was 
not made an occasion for much public pomp. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SHOWING HOW A ROGUE LED CAPTAIN PHILLIP TO LOOK FOR GOLD, 
AND HOW MATTERS PROGRESSED AT THE SETTLEMENT. 

The convicts—or at least the greater part of them—were 
sad rogues, and it became necessary to flog and hang many 
of them before they could be got in any sort of good order. 
A week after we had landed the triangles 
were rigged, and a few days later a gallows 
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spite of his rogue eyes, answered that ’twas true he had 
found. gold, and that he had sold some of it for good coin 
to a gentleman belonging to the Golden Grove, 

Then the Governor had a general muster, and ordered 
the fellow to point out who ’twas that he had given the 
gold to. DButthis he could not do; yet, notwithstanding, 
persisted in saying that he could point out the spot; so an 
officer and twenty men —I being one of them — were 
dispatched with him in search of the place. After going 
about ten miles into the bush, the fellow suddenly bolted, 
and we had a great search for him, but could not find him, 
and returned to the camp, where the rascal was discovered 
sitting upon a log and laughing at us. 

Major Ross then ordered us to seize the man and lash 
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him to the triangles, and the Governor told the Major to 
flog him until he confessed the truth. It took three 
hundred lashes to bring him to reason, and between every 
hundred he was asked to own that his story was a lie; but 
he stuck to it until the three hundred, and then confessed 
that he had lied from the beginning and that his only 
object was to lead us Marines on a wild-goose chase and 
fool our good Governor. 

As time went on, our detachment became very dis- 
contented with the situation; for the Marines were now 
treated by the Governor with great severity for the 
slightest breach of discipline. A prisoner who struck a 
Marine was only punished with a hundred and fifty lashes, 
while a Marine who was found in one of the women’s tents 





was put up just within cry of the little 
town we had made, and we soon had occa. 
sion to use them; indeed, hanging was the 
only cure for some of the wickedness that 
throve apace in the settlement; as for- 
flogging, they seemed to take but little 
account of that, and would take the risk of 
it with great cheerfulness by committing 
all sorts of petty thefts and such rogueries. 

Not long after the expedition had landed 
there began to be some talk of the country 
containing gold, and, indeed, I had heard 
much of this on the voyage out, for many 
persons in the expedition had said that it 
was likely that gold would be found. Per- 
haps this was because that there were among 
us people whose ancestors could remember 
the talk about the South Americas in the 
days when every adventurer strove to reach 
that part of the world where it was sup- 
posed that gold abounded; and so, in one 
way or another, the idea we had taken into 
our heads when we were very young got 
about among us again, that the metal was 
to be found in every unexplored country. 
Of course, too, the convicts, who always 
kept their ears open, soon grew to talk about 
the matter as well as the free men, and 
we soon had an example of how one of the 
rogues made use of the common belief that 
gold was in the country. This fellow was 
a man named Daly—a big bony Irisher 
with cunning grey eyes. He had been 
transported for coining, and was a most 
incorrigible villain, and after I left the 
colony was hanged for breaking into the 
Government stores. 

Well, one day up comes this fellow to 
one of our officers with a piece of metal 
resembling gold, and a story that he had 
discovered the place where it lay in 
astonishing quantities. If, he said, with 
many a twist and roll of his villainous 
eyes, his Honour the Governor would 
obtain his pardon and send him home 
with a certain female prisoner with whom 
he was intimate, he would reveal its where- 
abouts. He told this story with such a 
truthful air that he was believed by the 
Governor himself; or, at least, Captain 
Phillip, when Daly was brought before 
him, treated him with so much consideration 
that the rascal was inclined to brazen the 
matter out. 

I was one of two Marines told off as an 
escort over the man to take him to Captain 
Phillip, and I heard all that took place. 

Said the Governor: ‘‘ Now, Daly, my 
man, tell us all about this great discovery 
of yours, and we will see what we can do 
for you.” 

Then the fellow, pulling his forelock, and 
looking as demure as a village rustic, in 
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Mayor Ross then ordered us to seize the man and lash him to the triangles, and the Governor told the Major to flog him until he confessed the truth. 
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‘was given a hundred lashes. So there was much grumbling ; 
but our officers were good and loyal men, else there would 
havo soon been a mutiny, for they too were much dis- 
contented. 

The first execution took place in February, when James 
Barrett, a prisoner, was hanged for stealing from the 
Government stores. This seems a very dreadful punish- 
ment for such an offence, but I will say for Captain Phillip 
that he was a very mild man, and neither hanged nor 
flogged these rogues unless they richly deserved it, and he 
had often warned them of their fate if they stole food; but 
notwithcetanding this, before I left. the settlement in 
October many rascals were swung at the gallows, and 
flogging had become quite common. 

In May my old master, Lieutenant Fairfax, returned to 
Sydney Cove from a long excursion into the country to 
Rose Hill, where he had been superintending the erection 
of an observatory and the laying-out of the principal farm 
of the settlement. 

By his good exertions on my behalf I was promoted to 
the rank of corporal, and considering the short time I had 
been in the Service, I had good reason to be, and was, very 
proud of the honour, I can assure you; and my comrades 
envied me much. I was promoted in the place of the 
corporal who was in charge of an island which was close to 
the settlement, and where a garden had been made to grow 
vegetables and such like produce for the use of the Sirius 
and Supply. The place was called on that account Garden 
Island. The corporal in charge and a seaman were 
severely punished for grievously wounding a comrade in a 
quarrel, and these men’s misfortunes led to my advance- 


ment. 

The Governor about this time hit upon an idea to 
punish lazy prisoners instead of flogging them. There was 
a small rock near the entrance to the Cove, which we called 

fock Island, and on this, when a man would not work, he 

was placed for a week on bread and water until he came to 
his senses, which, as he was alone and was not allowed 
more than a bare ration, did not take long, and he dared not 
try to swim back on account of the ferocity of the sharks. 
Rock Island on this account soon came to be called Pinch- 
gut, and the device of the Governor proved very effective. 
I ought to mention that the Governor did not forget to 
keep up the King’s birthday, and a whole batch of rogues 
who were to be hanged in that week were pardoned, so 
that they might have cause to remember his Majesty's 
goodness. 

After a while, as we began to get fairly settled down, 
the transports left one by one for England, and soon the 
Sirius and Supply were the only ships left in the Cove. 
Before leaving, the masters of the transports hove them 
down and overhauled them, and Captain Hunter told the 
Governor that the frigate—for so he called the Sirius, 
though she had little claim to that title—would have to 
be served in the same way, for her hull was in a very 
bad condition, and when at sea and rolling badly, the 
timbers in her topsides opened and shut in a very alarming 
manner. 

Our farms at Rose Hill and on the shores of the settle- 
ment were not yet of much benefit to us, and rations were 
beginning to run pretty short, and the Governor began to 
get anxious as soon as it became evident that our first year's 
crops would come to no good, all the seeds having got 
heated and spoiled on the long voyage. It leaked out, too, 
that Captain Phillip had expected a supply of stores from 
England soon after our arrival, and was now somewhat 
despondent, believing that the Government at home took 
but little heed of our necessities. 

As for Norfolk Island, our hopes in that direction were 
all well enough for the future; but of course Mr. King 
could not be expected to send us supplies for many months 
to come; and'so it came about that the poor, old, battered 
and worn-out Sirius had to be dispatched to the Cape of 
Good Hope to bring us stores for the settlement. 

The fishing, which we had hoped would have helped us 
s9 much, also turned out a failure, and the great shoals of 
fine, large, pink-coloured fish with bony foreheads, which 
at first were plentiful in the Cove, and were especially thick 
about the small rocky island which we afterwards called 
‘* Pinchgut,” suddenly left, and nothing but hungry sharks 
seemed to fill the waters of the harbour. Then, in addition 
to our many other troubles, the Indians, as we then called 
the black native inhabitants, began to get troublesome, and 
I cannot but help thinking that much of this was brought 
about by the good-nature of the Governor, who would not 
suffer them to be treated with anything but the utmost 
kindness; and when, as was often the case, one of our 
men or a prisoner was injured by them and took a just 
revenge, the Governor always punished the white’ man ; 
for, said he, ‘‘I have seen enough of these people to know 
that they are a mild-tempered, innocent race, and I 4m 
convinced that they must have received provocation before 
they would do any of you an injury.” 

All the same, there is no doubt in my mind the 
savages of this country are a treacherous race, and I will 
give you one instance of their murderous inclinations, 

On the thirtieth of May two men were cutting and 
gathering rushes at a bay near the settlement, and, as they 
did not return at the time appointed, a party of our men 
was sent out to search for them. Their bodies were found 
in the bush, quite dead, and with many of the spears of the 
natives sticking in them. The savages had carried away 
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the rush-cutters’ tools. I knew these two fellows to be 
quiet, inoffensive prisoners, as I had often guarded them at 
work. ‘The Governor himself, with a squad of our men, 
went out to try and find the murderers, and, by-and-by, 
he came upon a party of them, but he refused to punish 
them, saying that he was sure they must have had some 
provocation, and the best way to treat them was to teach 
them better, and so he merely made signs to them that 
such conduct was very wrong. 

This was, of course, humane treatment on his part, but 
I agreed with our Major’s opinion, as I had often heard him 
express it, that it would have been better to have been a 
little more lenient with our detachment and expended more 
powder and shot on the savages. 

As soon as it was decided to dispatch the Sirius to the 
Cape and she was got ready for sailing, her crew took up 
their quarters on board, but some of the officers and a few 
handy men, such as carpenters’ mates, were to be left 
behind as useful to the settlement. 

Thé Marine afterguard, the Governor thought, ought to 
be left behind ; but, as it was necessary by the regulations 
that the ship, being one of his Majesty's frigates, should 
have some Marines on board of her, it was decided that four 
privates and a corporal in charge should accompany the 
ship for guard duty; and very proud was I when I 
learned that I was to be the corporal selected for this 
important post. 

By this time our settlement had grown into quite a big 
town as towns go, for it consisted of over a thousand 
persons, and so you can easily understand that there was 
not much intercourse between the Marine detachment and 
the prisoners. We were forbidden to make friends with 
the convicts, and all the self-respecting men among my 


_ comrades had little to say to the men and women prisoners. 


For these reasons I had not seen anything of the 
Bryants, and had no wish to renew my acquaintance with 
them, especially as my position had so changed that I had 
to be very careful not to jeopardise my superiors’ good 
opinions of me. However, just before I embarked on the 
Sirius Lieutenant Fairfax had a conversation with me on 
this matter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MERIT REWARDED. 

I was indeed very proud the day that saw me made a 
corporal of Marines, but I take pleasure to think that I 
bore myself with all due modesty. The Lieutenant was 
ood enough to congratulate me upon my elevation. 

Said he: ‘‘ Good-day, Corporal Dew. I am glad to hear 
of your promotion.” 

‘Thank you, Sir,” said I. ‘I hope to do my duty as 
a non-commissioned officer as well now asin the days when 
I was of more humble rank.” 

‘*T am sure you will,” replied the Lieutenant; “ only, 
Dew,” and here he placed his hand on my shoulder, “ only 
try and be kind to the privates under you; remember you 
were once a private yourself, you know.” 

The kind manner in which this was said brought a 
lump to my throat, and at first I could find no words to 
answer him. 

Then he laughed quietly, and I had some idea that he 
was making fun of me, though I could see little enough to 
laugh at in my new responsibility. 

Presently he said: ‘*‘ Have you heard or seen anything 
of your friends the Bryants ? ” 

I thought this Was.scarcely the way to speak of such 
persons, but I answered: ‘‘ No, Sir; of course I have no 
intercourse with prisoners . it is against the regulations.” 

“Oh, no; of course, I might have known that you 
would not break a regulation of this kind,” and I thought 
his grey eyes flashed quickly, ‘‘ but their position has been 
greatly improved of late. You see, the Governor, learning 
that Bryant was a good boatman, has put him in charge 
of a fishing party, and it is hoped that he may be able to 
get some fish out of the Cove where less experienced men 
have failed.” 

I guessed at once that this was the Lieutenant's doing, 
and I thought it was very good of him to take so much 
interest in people of this description. So I remarked that I 
hoped these persons would recognise the leniency of their 
treatment. 

Then the Lieutenant suggested that it would perhaps do 
no harm if I were to say farewell to the Bryants, and if I 
cared to do so he would give me a written permit to visit 
them in their hut. 

I did not relish the idea very much, but Mr. Fairfax 
seemed to think that my elevation might perhaps serve as 
an example to them that good conduct was not over- 
looked by our superiors, and so I said, with a good grace, 
that if he thought it right, of course I would go over and 
see them. 

Accordingly, the Sunday before we got to sea, after 
church parade, I walked over to the Bryants’ quarters. 

Port Jackson contains many little bays and inlets, 
Sydney Cove being almost at the head of the harbour. On 
the east side of the cove there is a regular row of bays for 
the whole way to the Southern Headland, a distance of 
about six miles. In the first of these bays, next to Sydney 
Cove, our town farm was made, and we called it Farm 
Cove; it was here that the Bryants’ hut was situated and 
the fishing-boat was kept. 

When I got to the hut, Will Dryant was sitting 
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outside the door on the grass, mending a seine net, and 
as I approached him he rose from the ground and advanced 
to meet me. 

At Solcombe, the last time I had spoken to him, he 
was a fine, stalwart young fellow of about six or seven- 
and-twenty, and looking his age and no more. In those 
days, scarcely two years gone by, he was as straight as a 
musket-barrel, and he looked you in the face with his light 
blue eyes in a way that told you he was as honest a man, 
smuggler though he was, as any in the village. Then 
he had fair, curly hair, and kept himself cleanly shaved 
and smart-looking, as such e properly built young man 
should do. 

In the few times that I had seen him since we had 
landed it was always at a distance, or I was too much 
occupied with looking at his wife to take much notice of 
him, and so I saw in him but little change; but now that 
I was thus brought face to face with him, I saw that 
he was no longer the Will Bryant I had known at 
Solcombe. 

Ile was clad in the coarse canvas clothing which had 
been served out to the prisoners, and which was all of one 
pattern, and stamped the men who wore it as being dif- 
ferent to their fellows. Instead of the clean-shaven, well- 
cut features and crisp curly hair that had made a good- 
looking feliow of my old acquaintance, he now wore a 
grizzled beard. His hair looked as if it had not been 
combed for many a day, and his face was roughened and 
grimy, and there was a strange, hardened look in it. 

‘*Good-day to you, Bryant,” said I. ‘I hope that 
you are pretty comfortable, and that your wife is well.” 

**Good-day to you, Corporal Dew,” he replied. ‘I 
am sure it is very good of you toask. I am doing well, 
as well as I deserve, no doubt, being nothing but a common 
felon. My wife is well; our rich fare and gentle life, with 
all the comforts it gives us, you may depend, agrees with 
her. And what, may I make so bold as to ask, has brought 
you to visit us to-day? ’Tis something like two years 
since you have spoken to me.” 

“Oh, I only came to wish you good-bye as old 
acquaintances; I am going away in the Sirius. Of 
course, we have not spoken to each other since you got 
into trouble ; circumstances are different now to what they 
were at Soleombe.” 

‘*T am sure it is very good of you to be so condescend- 
ing, Corporal Dew. Here is my wife; no doubt she will 
appreciate your kindness.” 

Then Mary came out of the hut, and looking at me 
very straight in the face, she said, ‘‘And what might you 
want, William Dew ?”’ 

**T merely came to say good-bye, Mrs. Bryant; being 
old acquaintances, I thought you might like to say fare- 
well, as I am leaving in the Sirius.” 

‘**Oh, indeed! I thought you had said good-bye to the 
like of us before—long before——”’ 

** Yes, when I got into trouble,” said Bryant, looking 
steadily at me. 

* Yes, when William Dew and yourself got into trouble, 
and his skin was saved, thanks to you,” said Mary. 

I felt there was a bitterness in this meeting, and I 
thought it would have been better not to have brought it 
about. 

‘*T suppose you are coming back with the Sirius, and 
so you will have another opportunity, when you are made 
Sergeant, of showing how well you are doing. Good-bye! 
I wish you well,” said Mary; and then she just gave me 
her finger-tips and a flash of her black eyes and went 
inside the hut again, 

‘* You must forgive us, Mr. Dew,” said Bryant. ‘* We 
are strange, perhaps, to you; but then, you know, things 
are not what they were, and you are in a different position 
to us now.” 

I began to feel that somehow I was not show:ng to 
advantage, and that perhaps I had forgotten too readily 
how easily I might have made one of the prisoners betwixt 
whom and myself I was so ready to draw nice distinctions. 
Besides, I had begun to see that if Bryant had been less 
generous, and had not put the whole blame of my share in 
our smuggling adventure upon himself, he might have 
suffered less, and I might not have escaped scot-free. And 
so a feeling came over me that made me extend a hand to 
Bryant and say, as I turned to go away— 

‘*Good-bye, Will. If anything that I can do in the 
future will benefit the little one as yet unborn, remember 
that, corporal of Marines though I am, that the child will 
have a friend in me.” 

Will Bryant pressed my hand, and before he could say 
some words that I could see he was struggling to get out, 
but which somehow he seemed too much upset to utter, I 
walked rapidly away to my quarter of the settlement. 

Once only did I happen to look back, and I saw him 
standing where I had left him, with his hands clasped 
together and his face bent to the ground; then Mary 
came out from the hut, took his hand in hers as if he 
were a child, and led him inside. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

HAS A BAD TIME AND WE 
TO SYDNEY COVE. 

I will not here weary you with all the details of our 

voyage in the Sirius to Table Bay and back, save to say 

that before sailing we had to land eight of our guns and 
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much of our shot to lighten the old craft and make room 
for the stores we were tu bring back, and when we sailed 
out from Sydney Cove we saw Lieutenant Fairfax mount- 
ing these guns on a redoubt at the west side of the Cove. 
Our voyage was a very wearisome one, for the old ship 
made very bad weather of it, and soon after leaving Port 
Jackson the scurvy broke out among our crew, and three 
seamen were buried at sea. 
dreadful and malignant sickness, and the spectacle of our 
suffering crew filled me with horror and dread. Then, 
Jater on, we sprang a leak, and we were heartily glad to 


This scurvy is indeed a most 


cast anchor in Table Bay after so perilous an experience. 
As soon as we got to speak to the people of the place we 
heard that some of the transports on the way home to 
England had come to grief, and we thought we were 
well-to-do in having escaped shipwreck ourselves, for our 
sailors said the old ship was so rotten that they feared the 
voyage back, and 
many would have 
deserted but that 
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other person before himself ; indeed, hot and short-tempered 
as he was sometimes, he was yet a man beloved by all on 
woard the Sirius. 

But it pleased the Almighty to save us that night, for 
after a while we managed to get the mainsail and another 
staysail set, and although she plunged and reared like a 
maddened horse, and great seas continually swept over 
the waist and into the cabins, yet she dragged through it 
somehow, and when daylight broke we saw that we had 
just weathered a high, rocky headland which lay about 
half a mile away from us. 

Then, although we had escaped so far, we had yet to 
undergo a further terrible experience, for although we 
kept a great press of canvas on the ship to work her off 
the land, she strained and laboured so heavily in the truly 
awful sea that Captain Hunter thought all hope of saving 


her was past. So fierce and resistless were the huge waves 
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there was not room to wear, stood on, ard in another hour 


or two we saw that the land began to trend to the north- 
ward, and the sea moderating a little, the Captain kept the 
ship away a point, and although she rolled terribly and 
still shipped monstrous seas, she steadily worked off this 
forbidding coast, and we breathed again, thankful to the 
Almighty for His mercies. From that time the weather 
steadily improved and the wind hauled to the southward, 
so that on the morning of May the eighth we once more 
saw the headlands of Port Jackson, and in the afternoon 
let go our anchor in Sydney Cove. 

So heavy was the press of canvas we had carried during 
that easterly gale, that the figurehead was washed away, 
and the head-rails and knees of the head were so much 
damaged that we were obliged to get lashings round the 
cutwater to secure it to the stern. 

When we entered the Cove we presented such a shattered 
appearance that 
the ship was not 
known. When 





we Marines kept 
too strict a guard 
upon them. 

On thetwenty- 
second of Febru- 
ary we set out on 
our voyage back, 
and on the night 
of the nineteenth 
of April, when off 
a little 
about 
miles 
coast of 


island 
twelve 
the 
Van 


Land, 


from 


Diemen’s 
we were nearly 
lost in a fierce 
southerly gale ; 
indeed, so peril- 
ous Was our posi- 
tion that Captain 
Ilunter 
the second Lieu- 
tenant, who had 
succeeded Mr. 
King 
“This is 


said to 


be- 
ginning to look 
serious, Mr. 
lowell. We are 
making leeway 
very fast and the 
land must be 
close to. Beara 
hand and repair 
the storm mizen- 
staysail, and get 
it and the reefed 
foresail set.” 

** Ay, ay, Sir,” 
the Lieu- 
tenant, ‘but I 
fear, Sir, that the 
foresail, 


said 


instead 
of lifting her 
rotten old 
cass to the sea, 


car- 


will only bury 
her into it.” 
‘We must 
do it, however, 
Mr. F’owell,” said 
the Captain in 
his quiet way. 
‘The men 
getting nervous, 
must 


are 


and 
give it to her.” 

So for three 
hours the old 
Sirius plunged 
madly into the mountainous seas, every now and then huge 
green seas toppling over the waist and filling her decks, and 
all hands stood by and looked out to leeward in fear and 
trembling, for already we could discern the black loom of 
the land. And all the while Captain Hunter stood aft 
near mo and my men, who were at the relieving tackles at 
the rudder, and spoke words of caution and encouragement 
to us. 

I shall never forget the horrors of that night, but I shall 
always remember with pride that whenever I looked at the 
features of our brave Captain as he came near the binnacle 
light, that my heart seemed to grow suddenly big, and that 
all fear seemed to vanish from within me. Once Mr. 
’owell came and spoke to him, and said 

‘* What will they do for stores now, Sir, at the settle- 
ment?” 

The Captain placed his hand on Mr. Fowell’s shoulder. 
‘God help them, indeed, if we go ashore; their necessities 
are very great, and I pray that we may get out of this 
mess, for their sake.” 

For this was the nature of this good seaman and 
honourable gentleman : he ever seemed to think of every 


we 





they found out 
who 
they gave us a 


we were 


warm welcome, 
for soon after we 
sailed the flour 
had run so short 
that the allow- 
ance to each per- 
son was reduced 


by a pound a 
week, and this 
was restored on 


our arrival, 
(To be con‘inued 


An interesting 
paper was read to 
the Elizabethan 
Society at Toyn- 
bee Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 5 
by Dr. Ion Stef- 
ansson, of Copen- 


hagen, in dis- 
cussion of the 


question as to 
whether Shak- 
spere ever visited 
Denmark in per- 
The local 
references and 
directions 
in the play of 
‘* Hamlet’ were 
shown to display 
a very accurate 
knowledge of the 
country and of 
the arrangement 
of the interior of 
Elsinore Castle. 
Instead of the 
usual stage busi- 
with two 
medallion —por- 
traits of Hamlet's 
father, Dr. *tef- 
ansson sees in 
the colloquy le- 
tween the 
tracted Prince 
and mother 
allusion to a 
tapestry portiait 
hanging on the 
wall, This theory 


son. 


stage 


ness 


dis- 


his 











‘IT thought you had said good-bye to the like of us before.” 


that every now and then leapt bodily upon the decks and 
swept everything before them, that the condition and 
appearance of the ship were most pitiable to look at. All 
that day we struggled hard along the savage - looking 
coast-line, upon which the surf beat with astounding fury, 
and not for one moment did Captain Hunter leave the 
deck, although his officers besought him to take a little 
rest. About midnight the wind shifted a couple of points 
to the southward, and we began to work off shore a little, 
the -ship still staggering madly along under a great 
pressure of canvas, and every now and again taking huge 
seas over on the starboard side. That night was indeed a 
dreadful one, and when daylight broke through the black, 
lowering mist to the eastward, we saw that we were still 
close to the shore. Then our hearts failed us, especially 
when, a few minutes afterwards, some of the crew, 
seeing the sea breaking heavily all around us, called 
out that we were among the breakers, and the helmsman 
became so frightened that he threw the ship up in the 
wind, and sea after'sea crashed down upon the poor old 
vessel, and fairly buried her for a few minutes, But after a 
while she freed herself, and Captain Hunter, seeing that 


is certainly sup- 
ported by Stow, 
the historian, 
who records, from the account of William Seager, that there 
was a chamber at Elsinore hung with tapestry portraits of 
Danish royalties as early as the year 1603. These portraits 
were preserved until a disastrous fire destroyed most of 
them in 1859. Dr. Stefansson quoted from the public 
accounts of Elsinore for the year 1585 to show that a 
play was performed there in that year by English actors, 
Even the names of the actors were given, two being those 
of men usually associated with Shakspere. A reference by 
Thomas Heywood to the departure of a company of 
actors for Denmark was also quoted. Dr. Stefansson 
suggested that some of the years of Shakspere’s life 
may have been spent with a company of travelling 
players in Denmark and elsewhere abroad. The lecturer 
certainly made out a most plausible case for his theory by 
showing the extraordinary accuracy of the local colour of 
‘* Hamlet,” even in the smallest details. The marriage of 
James I. with a Danish princess gave rise to a certain 
amount of communication between England and Denmaik, 
and the dramatist’s knowledge of seamanship, and foreign 
life generally, all favours the theory that he had travelled 
beyond the confines of his native land. 








PROVERBS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

If any human speech represents and expresses the collective 
wisdom of mankind, that speech utters itself in proverbs. 
Everyone who has made a study of proverbs knows that 
in all countries, societies, and states of civilisation, or the 
reverse, they are practically the same. Slight differences 
of expression occur, of course, and a Chinese gentleman 
once startled a drawing-room in England by translating 
the Chinese equivalent for our ‘‘ Penny wise and pound 
foolish.” Proverbs, in short, are like popular tales and 
myths: they are so universally diffused that they must be 
extremely old, whether they grew up independently or 
were scattered abroad in the movements of tribes and the 
transactions of early commerce. 

Perhaps they represent the earliest reflections of man- 
kind, the first aphorisms of unclothed aphorists: ‘‘ the wit 
of one savage and the wisdom of many.” I like to reflect, 
for example, on the glee which overspread the face (probably 
tattooed) of the very first man who ever said ‘‘ Honesty is 
the best policy.” It is as clear as day that he had tried 
them both, and that his preference of honesty was not the 
result of what Hazlitt proses about so much, ‘‘ the natural 
disinterestedness of the human mind.” Man may have 
begun as a disinterested creature, and dishonesty may first 
an invention of some original thinker. It 
I doubt if, interested or not, we 
have 


have been 
cert uinly ~ 
all begin with all our moral senses about us. I 
heard of a child, neither better nor worse than most, on 
whom dawned the idea of listening to a conversation which 
he knew he was not supposed to hear. This occurred to 
him as being a brilliant invention, previously undiscovered, 
like the steam-engine or anything of that sort. He there- 
fore boasted of his discovery, and found it welcomed in 
such a fashion, not as an undreamed of triumph of intellect, 
but as a shabby old sin, that he certainly never again put his 
idea into practice. Men may, probably did, begin by telling 
the truth, and it is difficult to doubt that the First Liar 
plumed himself innocently on the novelty and value of his 
invention. Circumstances and the experience of the race 
would presently establish quite a different view of mere 
mendacity, but open robbery has ever had its charm. 
Aristotle mentions piracy as a regular branch of business, 
and there was a time when a wife could only be procured 
by theft. In such an age one wag said ‘‘ Stolen waters are 
sweetest,” and another, with a grin, announced that 
‘‘Honesty is the best policy,” obviously meaning that 
honesty is the only 
policy, and that it 
should only be prac- 
tised because it pays. 

The early inex- 
perience of the race 
led, of course, to 
errors. ‘* What is 
for the goose 
for the 
gander,” somebody 
exclaimed. He for- 
got that the gander 
would never acknow- 
ledge this: the gander, 
or the friends of the 
gander. <A learned 
Professor tells 
somebody once com- 
plained that a certain 
journal ventured on 


caught on.” 


sauce 


is sauce 


how 


personalities against 
Mr. Gladstone. The 
Professor said that 
he regretted that the 
periodical imitated the 
personalities against 
Lord Beaconsfield. 
“Oh, that is a 
different thing,” 
the other. And when 
at dinner the Pro- 
fessor repeated this 


very 
said 


to an eminent Liberal, MR. JOHN HAYS 
Ose or THe Leavers or THe Jonaxyxespcrea Reroru Committee. 


expecting him to 
laugh, the eminent 
Liberal said, ‘‘ Why, 
yes, of course, it is very different.” 
The Tories abused Keats in a disgraceful fashion ; 
nobody ever forgave them. Eternal disapprobation was 
the sauce for these But the Whigs had already 
treated Coleridge in precisely the same fashion. 

Nobody ever mentions the circumstance, which is 


This is always the 


way. 


Cree > 
geese, 


entirely new to me, and, being much struck by it, I name 
it. The Whig goose has had none of the sauce liberally, 
and justly, bestowed on the Tory gander. The Stuart 
Kings were not extremely continent and moral in private 
life. Charles II. was sold to the French, and a bad 
bargain, for he took the money without giving full value. 
Every child knows these enormities, but does not know 
that Sidney and Russell were also vendible. The inconsé- 
quences of the Georges, their mistresses and their jobs, are 
slurred over for the young, who are not kept in the dark 
about the Stuarts. George I. might have des mattresses as 
he pleased, or George II. ; but a whisper against James III. 
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(upon my word I believe quite unjust and unfounded) rang 
like thunder over Europe, and the Pope sent Cardinals to 
preach at the exiled Prince. What was sauce for the 
Stuart gander was not sauce for the Guelph goose: I 
know not why, but so it is. William III. was rather 
less of a moral character than James II., but mark 
Macaulay gliding over the topic! Queen Elizabeth was 
in some very black affairs, as everybody well knew, but 
she did not receive the sauce with which Queen Mary has 
been freely basted. 

This was plain to the humorist (still hankering after 
alien cattle), who first said that one man might steal a horse 
while another might not look over a fence. This proverb 
corrects and mitigates that other erroneous culinary one 
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THE TROUBLE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


about the goose and the gander. Neither of these is 
primitive; they imply enclosure of land, domestication 
of animals, some culinary science, and so forth. The whole 
subject of proverbs demands the attention of comparative 
science. We should begin with those of Zulus, Red Men,. 
and Hottentots, examining later those of the ancient 
civilisation and own modern instances. Similar 
thoughts would be found taking on more civilised 
expression; we might occasionally catch a proverb on 
its travels. But we can hardly hope ever to be present 
at the birth of a proverb. 


our 





A party of well-known Americans, including Miss 
Clara Barton and other members of the American Red 
Cross Society, has left England for Constantinople, to 
arrange for the distribution of the American relief fund 
among the distressed Armenians. 


CORNET OF 


THE TROUBLE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
Pretoria, the capital of the South African Republic, or the 
seat of President Kriiger’s Government, thirty-seven miles 
from Johannesburg, is a smaller city, but contains fine 
public buildings, in one of which, besides the chief Govern- 
ment offices, are the two Chambers of the Legislature, the 
First and the Second Volksraad. In the latter, since 
Monday, Feb. 3, Mr. Zeiler, the Judicial Commissioner, 
has been presiding at the preliminary magisterial investi- 
gation concerning the charges against residents at Johannes- 
burg arrested on Jan. 9 or Jan. 10 for a treasonable con- 
spiracy to overthrow the State. Their trial would probably 
take place in April, before Chief Justice Kotze, of the 
Supreme Court, with a jury of citizens. The Roman- 
Dutch code of law prevails, but the Judges are members 
of the English Bar, and were educated at English Uni- 
versities. Among the official assistants of the court, in 
a preliminary inquest, are the local district magistrates, 
called ‘‘ Field Cornets,” one of whom, Mr. Marais, has 
had charge of the prisoners at Pretoria. Some time 
after Mr. Melton Prior, Artist, 
in jail or confined in the enclosure of the grand stand 
at the racecourse ; they were released on bail, except five 
leading members of the Johannesburg Reform Committee. 
These were Mr. Lionel Phillips, Colonel Frank Rhodes, 
Mr. J. W. Leonard, Mr. George Farrar, and Mr. J. Hays 
Ifammond; but the last, an American engineer, was lately 
admitted to There are fifty - four others charged 
with the conspiracy—some British subjects, including Sir 
Drummond Dunbar, Mr. C. Lawley, and a brother of 
Dr. Jameson ; others German and of different nationalities. 
Mr. Charles Leonard has escaped to Tener‘ffe. Only the 
few alleged ringleaders are likely to be brought to trial. 
The present initial inquiry, conducted by the State 
Attorney-General, Mr. Coster, and the Public Prosecutor, 
is like one at the Bow Street police magistrate’s court in 
London with a case of much importance and a Government 
prosecution. Two counsel, Mr. Wessel and Mr. Sauer, 
appear for the accused, and Mr. Innes, Q.C., watches the 
case on behalf of the British Government, while Sir Jacobus 
de Wet, Resident Agent of her Majesty's High Commis. 
sioner in South Africa, is usually present. All the counsel 
or barristers understand both the English and Dutch 
languages, so that no interpreter is used. The witnesses 
examined last week, Mr. Merwe, Government Commissioner 
of the Gold-fields at Johannesburg, Mr. Van den Berg, 
Chief Magistrate there, Mr. Hubert Dekork, Lieutenant of 

Police and Secretary 


our Special saw all 


bail. 


to the Commissioners, 
several officers of l'e- 
tective Police,a Dutch 
newspaper editor, and 
two English news- 
paper reporters, gave 
evidence proving that 
from Dec. 28 to Jan. 2 
there were open pre- 
parations at Johan- 
nesburg for an armed 
insurrection against 
the State 
ment, to be’ a'ded by 


Govern- 


Dr. Jameson’s invad- 
ing force. Large 
numbers of men, not 
only of European 
race but 

Kaffirs, and 
were enlisted for this 
the white 
inen were armed and 
drilled ; there 
Maxim guns; seven- 
pounder cannon, and 
other artillery, thou- 
rifles and 


Coolies, 


Swazis, 
purpose 4 


were 


sands of 
large stores of ammu- 
nition. Since our last 
week’s news the con- 
dition of Johannes- 
burg and of the Rand 
has been tranquil ; the 
except 
labour 
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PRETORIA, 
gold - mines, 
where native 

cannot easily be procured, have been at work; and every 
tumour of any outrages or acts of violence having been 
practised by the Boers has been contradicted by authentic 
telegrams from independent sources. Mr. Chamberlain, at 
the Colonial Office, has addressed to Sir IJercules Robinson, 
for communication to President Kriiger, a lengthy state- 
ment of the friendly advice offered by her Majesty’s 
Government to the Transvaal Government about the Rand 
mining district. He suggests that the inhabitants of that 
district should have full powers of local self-government 
with self-taxation, with their own police, judicature, 
education system,, fiscal and. mining regulations; paying 
a fixed annual tribute to the South African Republic, but 
not having any vote in the Legislature or the Presidential 
election. This would probably be a settlement of 
grievances more conducive to peace than any unwilling 
alteration of the constitutional laws of the Transvaal 
regarding naturalised citizens and the political franchise, 
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It was amid a scene of impressive and pathetic solemnity 
that the body of Prince Henry of Battenberg was laid in 
its last earthly resting-place in the little church at Whip- 
pingham. On the morning of Feb. 4, as briefly recorded 
in our last issue, H.M.S. Blenheim arrived at Portsmouth 
from Madeira bearing the embalmed remains of the dead 
Prince. At Portsmouth the coffin was transferred to the 
yacht Alberta, on which Princess Beatrice, with other royal 
mourners, had come to meet her dead husband. Thence 
in sunny, spring-like weather Prince Henry’s body 
taken the little island with which 
been so much his 


was home to 


his name has associated since 
marriage with the youngest daughter of our Queen. A 
guard of honour from the Scottish Rifles awaited the 
arrival of the Alberta at Trinity Wharf, East Cowes, and 
cutters from the various vessels of the Particular Service 
Squadron lined the mouth of the Medina on either side. 
As the Alberta passed up to Trinity Pier, the men in the 
cutters saluted by tossing their oars, and the minute guns 
of the squadron's flag-ship boomed forth their solemn 
greeting. ‘The Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and 
the Grand Duke of Ilesse had already met the yack* in 
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a pinnace, and now the Queen arrived at the pier, and, 
leaving her carriage, passed over a gangway on to the 
deck of the Alberta, where she was presently joined by 
the Princess of Wales and her daughters. That night 
the coffin lay beneath an awning on the quarterdeck of 
the yacht. 

Wednesday morning dawned grey and misty, in sombre 
contrast to the brilliant weather of the dead soldier's 
home-coming. At nine o'clock the widowed Princess and 
her children, accompanied by the Duke of Connaught, 
to the pier, and the little Princes, with 
their Ena, laid on their 
a beautiful anchor device of and 
afterwards the troops and seamen appointed to take 
part in the funeral ceremony began to arrive on the 
scene. By noon the road from East Cowes to Whipping- 
ham Church was lined with troops drawn from the Royal 
Marine Artillery, the Royal Marine Light Infantry, the 
Royal Engineers, the Army Service Corps, the Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, the Scottish Rifles, the Scots Guards, 
Isle of Wight Volunteer Battalion Hampshire 
would have been a brilliant military 


drove down 
sister, Princess father’s coffin 
orchids lilies. Soon 


and the 
Regiment. It 
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that men and officers 
alike wore their overcoats. When the royal mourners 
had assembled at the wharf, the coffin, draped in 
a silken Union Jack, was borne by bluejackets of the 
Alberta to started 
amid the deep tones of the Particular Service Squadron’s 
minute guns. First the Military Mounted 
Police, followed by Princess LBeatrice’s Volunteer 
Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment, and the massed 
bands of the latter, the Royal Marine Light Infantry, and 
The Scots Guards, forming the bearer 
company, came next, and behind them was the gun- 
carriage, with the pall-bearers on each side. The pall- 
bearers were Colonel Featherstonhaugh, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Neeld, Major Tillbrook, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Fleetwood Edwards, Colonel Barrington Campbell, Colonel 
Cradock, Colonel R. Murray, and Lord William Cecil, 
Prince Henry’s equerry. Immediately after followed Prince 
Henry’s charger, with its late master’s boots reversed, led 
by the Prince’s stud-groom, Mr. Richter, with whom walked 
also Captain Gubbins, of Prince Henry’s yacht Sheila, 
and Mr. Butcher, who was with the Prince as valet in the 


but for the fact 


spectacle 


a gun-carriage, and the procession 


went 


the Cameronians. 
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Ashanti Expedition and at the time of his death. Then, 
as chief mourners, walked the youthful Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, between the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Connaught, followed by the Duke of Hesse and Princes 
Louis and Francis Joseph of Battenberg, with officers of 
the Garde du Corps. Then there followed the Duke 
of York, Prince Christian, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
the Prince of Leiningen, the Duke of Teck, Prince 
Adolphus of Teck, the Duke of Fife, the Marquis of Lorne, 
Count Gleichen, Count Alexander of Erbach-Schénberg, 
and Prince Albert of Prussia, the last-named representing 
the German Emperor. The numerous Ambassadors and 
representatives of other foreign royalties were also in this 
section of the procession. All the royal persons were in mili- 
tary uniform except the Duke of York, who was there as a 
naval officer. Prince Albert of Prussia and the members 
of the Garde du Corps, in which Prince Henry formerly 
served as an officer of the German Army, looked par- 
ticularly splendid in their Lohengrin-like 
ents. Among the representatives of foreign sovereigns 
were, besides Prince Albert of Prussia, for the German 
Emperor, already mentioned, the deputies of the King of 
Italy, Empress Frederick, the King of Denmark, the 
King of the Belgians, the King of Portugal, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, and Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
rhen came the Queen’s carriage, with a mounted equerry 
on each With her Majesty were Princess Beatrice 
and her three younger children. Other carriages followed 
containing the Wales, Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, Princess Christian, Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig - Holstein, the Marchioness of Lorne, the 
Duchess of Connaught, and the Albany. 
[he Queen and the Princesses, however, did not follow 
in the procession the whole way, but passed by the 
nearer road to her Majesty's private entrance 
to the roy il pew in the south chapel of the 
chancel. 


then filled up by the naval and military 


accoutre- 


side. 


I -rincess { of 


I duchess of 


The rear of the procession was 


ittachés of the Foreign Embassies, followed 
by the gentlemen of the Royal Households, 
the Lords of the Admiralty, naval officers, 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
with his staff. Last of all came a second 
company of the Isle of Wight Volunteers. 


As the procession passed along the several 
bands playe 1 sombre march-music by Spohr, 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Mendelssohn, and 

l there brief 


between each Was a 
drums. The way 


march 
interlude on muffled 
to Whippingham was lined with sympathetic 
crowds of spectators, and inside the church, 
which was fragrant with countless exquisite 
floral tributes, a distinguished assemblage of 
mourners was gathered. The struins of the 
massed bands heralded the approach of the 
cortege, and then the choristers of &t. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, began to chant 
the opening of the 
the clergy and choir preceded the coffin 
up the aisle. Prince Henry’s sword and 


sentences service, and 


helmet were carried in front, and his insignia 
Knight of the Garter behind. The 
mourners thronged the little church far up into the chancel, 
Scots Guards bearers first laid down their sad 
The scene in the church was a very striking one, 


as a 


where the 
burden. 
even though the rich colours of the various uniforms were, 
for the most part, hidden by the heavy military over- 
coats. The choir sang ‘ Brother, thou art gone before 
us,” and an anthem, ‘‘ Give rest, O Christ,” to the old 
Russian plain-song known as the Kieff Chant. The coffin 
was then carried into the chapel, on the north side of the 
chancel which has previously been known as the Household 
Pew. It will now form a small memorial chapel, with the 
Prince’s tomb in the centre. Within this final ‘festing- 
place the coffin was reverently laid amid a glory of 
beautiful flowers; and then the Bishop of Winchester 
pronounced the sentences of committal. A hymn, “ Sleep 
thy last sleep,” from Princess Beatrice’s private hymnal, 
was sung by the choir, the Bishop gave the Benediction, 
and then the solemn stillness was broken by the soldier's 
requiem of three volleys, fired by the Isle of Wight 
Volunteers outside the burial chapel. The ceremony was 
over and the Queen left the church with the Princesses, 
while the congregation slowly passed away, but not before 
many a knot of distinguished men had stood for a space 
beside the coffin in the little chapel to pay a last tribute 
to the dead as prince, soldier, and friend, while Sir 
Walter Parratt played a Prelude by Chopin on the organ. 
Among those who lingered at the last was the little Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, Prince Henry’s eldest son. 
And so at length the soldier-prince was left in the abiding 
peace of the flower-scented church. 

Simultaneously with the last ceremony at Whippingham 
a memorial service was held at Westminster Abbey, where 
a large congregation assembled out of respect for the late 
Prince Henry, and the desire to make expression of its 
sympathy for the widowed Princess and the royal family. 
The Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and representatives of the 
various foreign Embassies were present. 
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WILLS 
The will (dated Dee. 4, 
Dunleath, of Ballywater Park, county 
and 7, Eaton Square, who died on Dec. 11, has just 
been proved by Henry Lyle, Baron Dunleath, the son, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £583,266. The testator appoints the money 
which he brought into his marriage settlement to his son 
the Hon. Alfred John Mulholland absolutely; and he 
bequeaths an annuity of £5500 to his wife, for life, to be 
paid quarterly. All his real and the residue of his personal 
estate, except his contingent interest in a villa at Cannes, 
he gives to his eldest son, the present Lord Dunleath, his 
other children being otherwise amply provided for. 


AND BEQUESTS. 
1894) of the Right Hon. John, 


Baron Down, 


The will (dated Jan. 20, 1890), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 22, 1895), of Mr. James William Doré, of 25, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street; 80, King’s Road, Chelsea; and 
31, St. Street, Piccadilly, tailor, who died on 
Dec. 8 at Stormont, Potters’ Bar, was proved on Jan. 29 
by Edwin Stephen Doré and Frank Ernest Doré, brothers, 


James's 


two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £225,520. The testator bequeaths £500 and 
an annuity of £200 (to be reduced to £100 in the event of 
her marrying again) to his wife, Mrs. Kate Doré; and in 
the event of his residuary estate realising over £50,000, 
£200 each to the Cottage Hospital at Potters’ Bar, and the 
Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland Road; £100 to Dr. 
Barnardo’s Home; legacies to brothers, sisters, 
brothers-in-law, and others. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon various trusts, for the 
benefit of his widow and children. 


and 


Letters of administration of the personal estate of Sir 
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endowment, the Westmorland Society’s Schools in aid of 
its endowment, the Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster, in aid 
of its endowment, and to the Institute and Reading-Room 
erected on land belonging to his late wife at Milnethorpe ; 
£200 to the Kendal National Schools Beast Bank towards 
the endowment fund; all his messuages, farms, and lands 
at Shap, Steddale, Brown How, or any other property at 
or near Shap, Westmorland, left to him by his late wife, to 
Mrs. Wolstencroft, of South Shields, for her own absolute 
use in fee simple ; and considerable legacies to executors, 
friends, servants, and others. The residue is undisposed of. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of office of the 
Commissariot of Ayrshire, of the holograph will (dated 
July 4, 1875), with relative holograph codicil (dated 
Jan. 22, 1877), of the Right Hon. Colin Baron Blackburn, 
of Killearn, Stirlingshire, residing at Doonholm, in the 
county of Ayr, who died on Jan. 8, granted to Major 
John Blackburn and Hugh Blackburn, the brothers, and 
John Blackburn, the nephew, the surviving executors 
nominate, was resealed in London on Feb. 4, the value of 
the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to 
£139,965. 


The will (dated Feb. 2, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 1, 1894), of Mr. John du Boulay, J.P., D.L., of Donhead 
Hall, Salisbury, who died on Nov. 9, was proved on Jan. 30 
by Charles Hawkins Hext and Colonel Arthur Staniforth 
Hext, the nephews, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £39,188. The testator 
bequeaths all his wines, certain articles of furniture, ete., an 
immediate legacy of £300, and the further sum of £4000 to 
his wife, Mrs. Mary Farr du Boulay; £100 to his executor 
Mr. C. H. Hext; and there are some other bequests. 

Under the powers conferred on him by his 
marriage settlement, he appoints, on the 
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Charles Henry Coote, Bart., of Ballyfin, Queen’s County, 
Ireland, and 5, Connaught Place, Hyde Park, who died 
on Nov. 15 intestate, a bachelor, were granted on Jan. 29 
to Algernon Charles Plumptre Coote and Stanley Victor 
Coote, the nephews, the value of the personal estate 
amounting td £185,613, the Rev. Sir Algernon. Coote 
and Robert Coote, C.B., ‘the brothers, only next-of-kin 
and the only persons entitled to the personal estate of the 
deceased, having renounced their right to administer and 
consented to the grant being made to Mr. A. C. P. Coote 
and Mr. 8. V. Coote. 


The will and two codicils (all dated April 2, 1895) of 
Alderman William BindIoss, of Castle Green, near Kendal, 
Westmorland, who died on April 2, were proved on Jan. 29 
by Samuel Clarke Noble, Alexander Milne, and John 
Monkhouse, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £148,922. The testator gives £30,000 to the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and of Kendal for the 
expenses in connection with the purchase, extension, or 
improvement of the Kendal waterworks; £10,000 to 
purchase the hospital now in process of conversion into 
almshouses erected on land at Milnethorpe belonging to 
his late wife, to purchase such further land as may be 
necessary to complete the conversion of the said alms- 
houses, and to invest the balance and apply the income 
in maintaining the almshouses and in payment of 10s. 6d. 
per week to each of the inmates; his mansion-house at 
Castle Green, with the furniture and effects and the land 
adjoining, to the corporation of Kendal, upon trust, to 
apply to the income, in perpetuity, in the maintenance and 
repair of the Kendal Town Hall, and the surplus income, 
if any, for charitable uses in connection with the town 
of Kendal; £3000 for a chime of bells for Kendal 
Town Hall; £1000 each to Dr. Barnardo’s Home, 
St. George’s Hospital, King’s College Hospital, the 
Middlesex Hospital, the Church of England Waifs and 
Strays’ Society, Kendal Grammar School in aid of its 


Burgesses 


THE QUEEN'S CARRIAGE 


death of his wife, the Donhead Hall estate, 
subject to certain conditions, to his son, 
Ernest de Vismes ; and two houses at Shaftes- 
bury, and sums of stock and money to his 
son Digby de la Motte. 
real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife for life, and at her death 
grand- 


The residue of his 


various legacies to children and 
children. The ultimate residue (if any) is 
to go to his son Digby de la Motte. 





The will (dated Dec. 21, 1895) of Mr. 
Richard Searle, one of the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple, of 8, 
Kensington, who died on Dec. 29, was proved 
on Jan. 16 by Mrs. Josephine Searle, the 
widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £25,820. 
The testator gives all his property whatso- 
ever and wheresoever to his wife absolutely. 


Bramham Gardens, 


The Irish probate, sealed at Dublin, of 
the will (dated Noy. 17, 1892) of Mr. Henry 
Darley Livingstone, of Belclare, Westport, 
county Mayo, aid 34, De Vere Gardens, 
Kensington Palace, W., who died on Oct. 6, 
granted to Mrs. Mary Christina Livingstone, the widow 
and surviving executor, was resealed in London on Jan. 29, 
the value of the personal estate in England and Ireland 
amounting to £40,303. The testator bequeaths £500 to 
Thomas Wood; and £300 to the Representative Body of 
the Church of Ireland for the augmentation of the emolu- 
ments of the Rector of the parish of Westport. The residue 
of his estate, real and personal, he gives to his wife 


absolutely. 


Letters of administration of thg personal estate of the 
Right Hon. Michael William Baron Kingsale, of Stoketon, 
in the parish of Saint Stephens-by-Saltash, Cornwall, who 
died on Novy. 16 intestate, were granted at the Bodmin 
District Registry on Jan. 23 to the Right Hon. Jessie 
Maud, Baroness Kingsale, the widow, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £573. 
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AT 


As camping hosts at trump of battle blown, 

All to their feet by common impulse rise ; 

‘The Queen!” the ruler of the banquet cries, 
And all with thundering cheer acclaim the Throne. 
But one far guest, whose hand had recent sown 

The ripening field ‘neath blaze of Austral skies, 

The high health hails, then soft ’twixt words and sighs, 
‘God bless her!” breathes, so low, I hear alone. 
Than all the plaudits that with plaudits vied, 

As shout on shout beneath the rafter rung, 

Be rather, Queen, that whispering prayer thy choice, 
Worth, Honour, Wisdom trained and Valour tried 

Spoke in that clamour; but the heart and tongue 

Of all thy Empire in the still emall voice, 

BR. GARNETT. 
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A FRIEND OF JOHN KEATS. 
That charming veteran, Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, writes 
to us as follows from the Villa Novello, Genoa— 





Having read Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s article on 
John Keats in your paper, it struck me that you 
and your readers would be interested to peruse this 


communication from one who knew and remembers well 
dear John Keats. How vividly I can recall him as I saw 
him in my father’s—Vincent Novello’s—pleasant drawing- 
room, when, with Charles and Mary Lamb, Shelley, Leigh 
Hunt, and other friends, he spent the evening at 240, 
Oxford Street, listening to my father’s organ-playing! He 
sat with his head leaning against the instrument, and 
nursing one foot on the other knee—a favourite position of 
his—lost in rapturous harkening to the music—his eager 
eyes cast down, his full, expressive lips quiescent, under 
the spell of thorough enjoyment. 

he last time I saw him was just before he left England 
for Ituly, while he was staying with Leigh Hunt, who was 
then living in a row of houses called (I think) Mortimer 
Terrace, at Kentish Town. Keats was half reclining, 
having had two or three chairs arranged as an improvised 
sofa; and he lay there quietly while he talked placi/ly and 
pleasedly with the friends who had come to see him and 
take leave of him ere he began his journey. One of these 
was his ‘‘ Friend Charles,” whom he addressed in the 
beautiful ‘* Epistle to Charles Cowden Clarke,” which 
warmly and gratefully asserts that it was to him he owed 
his early introduction to Poetry. Schoolfellows together 
at the Enfield School, kept by John Clarke (Charles’s 
father), the friendship then commenced never ceased. 
When Charles Cowden Clarke gave his course of lectures 
‘On the Poets of the Guelphic Era” at the London 
Institution in 1842, Keats was, of course, included, and his 
genius ardently commented upon. Later on, ‘ Friend 


Charles” wrote a critical dissertation on Keats’s poems, 
which was intended as a kind of ‘ Epilogue” to the 


** Recollections of John Keats,” 
but was omitted when those 
‘ Recollections’ were printed. 
The dissertation thus begins— 


Keats's poetic career before 
the public may be comprised 
within a thirty months’ dura- 
tion; during which period he 
presented to the world three 
volumes, each volume contain- 
ing compositions superior to 
the ordinary standard with 
regard to quantity as well as 
quality, accompanied by a rich 
collection of gems of briefer 


class and character, such as 
of Ode, Elegy, Idyl, Sonnet, 
Epistle, etc., a garland of 


which could claim honourable 
station in any conference upon 





poetical merit and loveliness. 
[hen follows allusion to the 
open ng lines of the first 
Volume (1817), saying]: The 
whole of their light and airy 


composition I have reason to 
know was written before the 
Poet had attained his twentieth 
year! His ‘ Epistles” no 
judge would hesitate to place 
in company with those of the 
most classic of our poets— 
Drayton or Jonson--and 
these were all written when he 
was twenty and twenty-one 
vears of age. As for the seven- 
een entitled that 
appeared in this first juvenile 
volume, no poet of that class 
in composition—from Petrarch 
downwards—would put a veto 
t» their being received, if now offered, as social members of 
their community. Noman loved his brothers more tenderly 
and more thoroughly than Keats; the first of his sonnets, 
therefore, is dedicated to his brother George, and the eighth— 
‘** To my Brothers ’’—cannot fail to encounter the affection 
of the general reader. Hewasthennineteen. The ninth— 
the celebrated one—‘‘ On first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer’’—has been so constant a favourite with myself 
that I never occur to it in thought but my memory 
invariably triumphs in the recollection. Assuredly' no 
poetical simile superior to the last six lines of that sonnet 
can be readily produced. On the 10th of April, 1818, 
was issued the celebrated Greek poetic romance of 
‘‘Endymion,” the most important attempt, perhaps, ever 
made in epic composition by a youth of two-and-twenty ; 
begun and completed in less than a twelvemonth, and its 
compass consisting of more than a hundred close-printed 
duodecimo pages. No true appreciator of the vigour of 
voluptuousness, the robust beauty in Greek poetic creed, 
will deny that they exist abundantly in this Greek- 
spirited production of the English youthful poet. And 
now, to the confirming of our poet’s own noted and 
oft-quoted axiom—‘‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever’’—the reader is referred to the life-like procession 
in the Latmos multitude, to offer thanksgiving to their 


or 
en 


t ‘sonnets 


great god, Pan; and to the Hymn itself, early in 
300k I. Among the brilliant galaxies, only to be 
referred to, is the ‘‘ Bower of Adonis,” in his annual 


sleep; followed by the descent of Venus, in her silver car, 
in Book If. And the appeal to the celestial patroness of 
the Latmos Shepherd-Prince, in the opening of Book III., 
has surely never been surpassed in lustrous intensity. The 
episode of the famous fisherman, Glaucus, transformed 
into one of the minor deities, is one of the most delightful 
nortions of the romance. It appears in the early stage of 
Book III. At the close of the book occurs the noble Hymn 
to Neptune. Every page of the romance presents a cause 
for lingering admiration. On the 26th of June, 1820, the 
third and last volume of Keats’s poems made its appear- 
ance. Its contents were: ‘‘ Lamia,” ‘‘ Isabella,” ‘ Eve 
of St. Agnes,” and ‘Hyperion”—a fragment. The 
compositions consisted of the following odes: ‘“‘To a 
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Nightingale,” ‘“‘On a Grecian Urn,” ‘‘ To Psyche,” 
« Fancy,” ‘‘ To Autumn,” “ On Melancholy,” ‘* Lines on 
the Mermaid Tavern,” and ‘‘ Robin Hood.” Upon turning 
to the ever - renowned and immortal love story of 
‘‘Tsabella and the Pot of Basil,” to reflect upon the con- 
summate reverence and love with which our young poet 
has introduced to his countrymen that favourite composi- 
tion of Boccaccio—the beloved of the divine Petrarch, the 
beloved of all his own race—my thoughtful feeling, often 
as it recurs and recurs to his version of the tale, is 
uniformly consociated with the belief that it would have 
been received with affectionate and plenary satisfaction by 
the renowned original author himself. Here is the 
celebrated line in the poem that called forth the applause 
of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt and every zealous critic 
since their day 
So those two brothers and their murder’d man 
Rode past fair Florence. 

As the painful romance of ‘Isabella’ is the most 
successful attempt that Keats made in tragic story, so, in 
the ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes,” he has all but surpassed his own 
eloquence in joyous description of a love career. The 
core of the romance is introduced by an unsurpassably 
beautiful scene, in description, of Madeline preparing for 
her retirement to rest. The exquisitely simple beauty and 
genuine perfection of character in this imitation of the true 
early romance will be welcomed whenever revisited by 
the inborn lover of poetry. When we consider that the 
‘‘Hyperion” was mostly written during the year 1820; 
when we consider that Keats died in February 1821, and 
that the previous latter months were passed during the 
progress of the fatal disease, it may not unreasonably 
be pronounced that the ‘‘ Hyperion ” is mainly companion- 
able with the most illustrious epics that the ancient and 
the modern world have hitherto seen. Shelley said that 
‘it had the character of one of the antique desert frag- 
ments.” Leigh Hunt called it ‘‘ a gigantic fragment, like 
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a ruin in the desert, or the bones of the Mastodon”; and 
Lord Byron confessed that it seemed actually inspired by 
the Titans, and ‘is as sublime as Zschylus.” 

On the subject of the “Odes” my beloved husbar.d 
was enthusiastic; but I close these remarks of his on his 
dear friend and schoolfellow’s poetry with the hope that 
they may possess peculiar interest for yourself and readers, 
as being the estimate of Keats’s genius by his earliest guide 
to the divine art of poesy. 

I enclose herewith a photograph taken from our 
nephew Count Mario Gigliucci’s sketch of the Enfield 
schoolhouse, where Keats and Charles Cowden Clarke 
were schoolfellows, believing that you may like to give it 
a place with the above letter from—Yours faithfully. 








The horseless carriage may be the vehicle of the imme- 
diate future, but the powers that be at the little town of 
Solihull, in Warwickshire, have been exercised in their 
minds as to the present locus standi of such machines. At 
the Solihull Police Court, an autocar, belonging to a 
Birmingham firm of builders, was considered as a loco- 
motive, and its owners were summoned because no flag 
was carried in front of it as a warning of its approach. 
For the defence it was urged that the Locomotives Act 
could not apply to the new vehicles, but the Bench felt itself 
bound to impose the nominal fine of one shilling and costs. 

The activity which has recently prevailed in Devonport 
dockyard is strikingly demonstrated by the fact that the 
workmen’s wages last week amounted to the phenomenal 
sum of £10,337, this total being some £4247 more than the 
Navy Estimates specified. The pressure of work is no 
longer quite so great, and two thousand of the men have 
received orders to discontinue over-time labour; but a 
couple of hundred are still retained for an extra number of 
hours in each day. The vessels in course of construction 
are reaching an advanced stage. The new battle-ship, the 
Renown, will be completed by July, the contract for her 
machinery having been executed some time before the date 
originally given. The contractors have been awarded a 
bonus in recognition of their dispatch. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Much interest is taken in the removal of the Rector ot 
Stepney, the Rev. E. Hoskyns, to Bolton. Bolton is a 
very difficult field, and a recent religious census showed 
that so far as the attendance of public worship is concerned, 
itis in even a worse position than most of our large towns, 
at least two-thirds of the population being wholly outside 
all the churches. Mr. Hoskyns has worked ‘hard in 
Stepney, both for the bodies and souls of men. He has 
refused the Vicarage of Newcastle and the Rectory of 
Lambeth, and his acceptance of the Vicarage of Bolton is 
obviously an act of self-denial. 


The managers of the National Schools of St. Agnes, 
Kennington, having an estimated deficit for the current year 
of £230, have decided to resist payment of school rates by 
every legitimate means in their power. The rating authority 
for Kennington has declined to exempt them, on the 
ground that, in fairness to the other National Schools in 
the parish, they cannot remit the rates levied on the schools 
of St. Agnes. 


The /Bishop of Salisbury, who has returned from his 
honeymoon in the Lakes, has consecrated the new church 
of St. Birinus as a chapel of ease in the parish of Downton. 
In the course of his sermon the Bishop said he was glad 
that the dedication of the church should revive the memory 
of St. Birinus, the Apostle of Wessex, who in 636 came to 
carry on a mission on the same lines as St. Augustine, and 
who in 648 consecrated the new cathedral church of 
Winchester, which was endowed by King Cynewale with 
the manor of Downton. 

Deep regret is expressed at the death of the Rev. A. B. 
Goulden, Vicar of St. Alphege, Southwark. He suffered 
severely last year, and underwent two serious operations, 
and although he worked on as zealously. as ever, yet his 
constitution was evidently broken. When seized with 
typhoid fever he was unable to resist the malady; and 
lingered for fourteen days, 
suffering greatly at times, but 
for the most part unconscious. 
He was a High Churchman, 
celebrating daily Mass, and 
exercised absolute authority in 
his mission. He had great 
Bible classes and almost count- 
less guilds, and laboured on 
with the utmost zeal, his chief 
burden being the continual 
need of pleading for money to 
keep things going. Of late 
years the burden increased, and 
the support was by no means 
commensurate with the growth 
of the work. 


A summer school for the 
clergy is to be held at Durham 
nextJuly. Ithas been decided 
not to hold a summer school 
at Mansfield College next year, 
but probably the experiment 
will be renewed in the follow- 
ing year. 

Dr. E. Ker Gray, Incum- 
bent of St. George’s Chapel, 
Albemarle Street, has under- 
taken to have nothing to do 
with the remarriage of tivorced 
persons for the future. A 
High Church paper says that 
‘it is too Me to believe, 
with the daily records of the 
Divorce Court published under 
our eyes, that the party who 
successfully petitions for dis- 
solution can in any sense be 
even presumed to be ‘ innocent.’ 
Anybody acquainted with the 
working of that tribunal knows 
that in the vast majority of cases the successful petitioner 
is as ‘ guilty’ as the convicted respondent.” This is surely 
very strong and unjust language, and at variance with 
the most notorious facts. 





The Rev. Dr. Gwynne, Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Dublin, has expressed his conviction that 
in view of the attitude taken up by Roman Catholics in 
Ireland in reference to undenominational education, the 
wisest course would be to grant them a university of their 
own, of which their ecclesiastical superiors would have 
control. If funds were needed, he suggested that the funds 
of the Royal University, which was founded in 1880 for 
the special purpose of satisfying the Roman Catholic 
claims, but has failed to do so, should be applied to the 
purpose of the new experiment. 


The controversy about Cardinal Manning’s ‘“‘ Life’’ 
goes on. It frequently happens that such disputes kill 
a book, but this has not occurred in the present circum- 
stances. I believe two thousand copies of the first 
edition have been sold, and a _ second edition of one 
thousand copies is in the press. This must be considered 
a very large circulation for such an ee book. While 
it is generally agreed that Cardinal Manning’s character 
has been irreparably damaged by the biographer, no 
attempt has been made to impugn the autheniicity of the 
documents he has published, and he seems to have shown 
conclusively that the right of publication was given him 
by the Cardinal. 


The vacant living of St. George’s, Old Brentford, has 
been filled by the appointment of the Rev. T. Selby Henrey, 
who was until quite recently Curate of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate. In the latter crowded and difficult parish, 
Mr. Henrey was a well-known figure for some six years, 
his vigorous personality being never weary in parochial well- 
doing. It was he who started the open-air services in the 
churchyard, which attracted large numbers of working men 
and women. When the Vicar, the late Rev. S. Flood Jones, 
died a yearago, a petition was made by the parishioners 
that Mr. Henrey should be his successor, but Canon 
Duckworth, whose turn, as a Canon of Westminster, it 


r 


was to appoint, made another choice. V. 
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A BOOK OF COLERIDGE. 

The Golden Book of Coleridge. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Stopford A. Brooke. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—Mr, 
Stopford Brooke’s adjective has dropped out of the heading 
of this review. He began witha perfectly definite intention 
of making a golden book of Coleridge; but a golden book 
of Colendge would be too small for the customs and 
habits of printing. It would certainly be more golden 
than any other volune of poetry, with a rare exception 
or two, in the world. But the greater lovers of Coleridge 
know—albeit they may be reluctant to confess—how unlike 
all other volumes of poetry it would prove to be in size. It 
is only the lukewarm reader who would have it of any 
passable size. Mr. Stopford Brooke is not lukewarm; he 
intended to be liberally austere, to reject generously, to 
tuke a large heart and to make a small volume. He has 
not done so, and he has made a book, but not a particu- 
larly golden book. is introduction gives it a value, but 
not such a value as to entitle him justly to his adjective. 
It is not a golden book on account of the introduction, 
When you have offered an adjective to the praise of 
Coleridge you cannot divert it to the use of the ablest 
editor; it has been sacrificed to the gods, and should not 
be eaten. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Stopford Brooke writes well and 
warmly. He makes two or three points. The best of 
these is his deprecation of allegory in poetry as a thing not 
akin, but opposed, to mystery. To shallow wit they may 
seem alike; but they are, in truth, two kingdoms of the 
imagination, both great, but at war. It is only by closing 
the gates of the avenues of allegory that natural mystery 
can be apprehended: the mystery of light, the mystery of 
trees, is their own. Again, Mr. Stopford Brooke estimates 
in the right sense, albeit with the greatest temperance, 
such a failure as Coleridge’s loud ‘‘ Hymn Before Sunrise 
in the Vale of Chamouni.” He calls this noisy blank 
verse ‘‘ over-wrought and over-worded” ; how far it is so 
matters little, for it is a condemned piece of art by the 
mere fact that its work and its word are in any degree 
obtrusive. ‘The fire of the poetry—so far from being too 
wild, as the noise might imply—has been quite insufficient 
to consume the excess. None the less is it included in 
the book that should have been ‘ golden.” There is also 
in the introduction a pretty phrase contrasting the 
Coleridge described by Carlyle and the Coleridge 
described by Wordsworth—the one when philosophy had 
made him ‘‘ older than he ought to have been,” the other 
when poetry had made him ‘as young as he is in heaven.” 
Philosophy must be content to bear the reproach (she is 
well able) in courtesy to a neat saying. ‘lhe sentiment 
is characteristic of Mr. Stopford Brooke, who does the 
biography with a kind of universalistic bonhomie. He 
rebukes the world for wishing to hear anything about the 
poets except their virtues, for drawing anything like a 
warning from Coleridge’s opium, or for reading a lesson 
in Shelley's hatreds and his broken word. ‘This is partly 
a fashion of editorial tolerance for degrading habits and 
broken words, which the world will be well (and probably 
soon) rid of, and partly a misappreciation of the enormous 
and most legitimate interest attaching to the whole 
Coleridge, the whole Shelley, and of the lack of humanity 
and life in the indulgent and easy biographies that tell the 
smooth things and not the rough. Tacts and truths are at 
times, or seem, incoherent; but there is incoherence and 
incoherence, and that which belongs to a half-told story is 
fit for lunatics to study. Little more need bo said’ here as 
to the selection. Any selection from this unique and 
wonderful poet must needs include ‘* The Ancient Mariner,” 
‘*Frost at Midnight,” ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” ‘* The Three 
Graves,” ‘* Youth and Age,” ‘The Pains of Sleep,” and 
‘* “hristabel”’ ; therefore all selections are sufficient, and— 
so far—golden: let us yield Mr. Stopford Brooke his 
word. It is not a question, then, how far a particular 
selection is sufficient, but how far it is redundant. The 
—— volume is redundant, like the rest, but not so as to 
uinder it from being, if not an exclusively ‘‘ golden” 
book, certainly a portable book, of Coleridge. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 


REMINISCENCES OF HENRY RUSSELL. 
Cheer ! Boys, Cheer! By Wenry Russell. (John 


Macqueen).-Although it is well-nigh impossible for a 
modern student to agree with Mr. Russell’s pronounce- 
ments upon the art of music, this volume of his remin- 
iscences 1s so full of optimism, good spirits, and amiability 
that one can forgive him for describing all music of to-day 
as ‘chaotic stuff.” The robust sentiment of ‘ Cheer! 
Soys, Cheer” and ‘‘A Life on the Ocean Wave” would 
hardly move a multitude to enthusiasm nowadays as it did 
in the early Victorian era. To be fully appreciated these 
songs need the environment of mahogany, bombazine, and 
wax fruit undera glass case. Mr. Russell’s memories are far- 
reaching. ‘‘ I am one of the very few persons alive to-day,” 
says he, *‘ who can boast having been kissed and dandled 
upon the knee of the last of the Georges.” This was upon 
the occasion of his performance in a children’s opera at 
Brighton. A few years later Mr. Russell went to Italy, 
and was fortunate in obtaining some lessons in counter- 
— and orchestration from Bellini. After leaving Italy 
19 remained for a short stay in London, where he was 
engaged as chorus-master at His Majesty’s Theatre; but 
the remuneration for his services being scanty, Mr. 
Russell determined to explore fresh fields, and he left for 
Canada, whence he drifted into the States. The chapters 
which deal with life in America sixty years ago are by far 
the most interesting in the book, for it is almost impossible 
to realise the extent of the transformation that has taken 
place in that country during half a century. With 
indomitable energy Mr. Russell achieved success against 
every obstacle, and on his return to England found himself 
famous, and the extent of his popularity may be gauged 
from the fact that he was able to fill the Lyceum Theatre 
for eight weeks with audiences who simply came to hear 
him sing his own songs. Mr. Russell’s career has been an 
honourable one, and his book is pleasantly written ; it is 
full of interesting recollections of bygone celebrities, and 
contains many amusing anecdotes.—GILBERT BuRGEss. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S SECOND JUNGLE-BOOK. 
The Second Jungle-Book. By Rudyard Kipling. (Mac- 
millan.)—We have all read the first ‘‘ Jungle-Book,” we 
have all panted for a second instalment of these wonderful 
stories. The art of “ beast talk” is an art of itself, and 
one in which few excel. Mr. Kipling is points ahead of 
the nameless writers, or, rather, tellers of folk tales, A%sop, 
Phzedrus, Kriloff, Pilpai, as far as the dialoguistic quali- 
ties of his legends are concerned. Baloo and Kaa and 
Bagheera and the rest of them are real people—almost as 
living as Thackeray’s FB. and Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer, 
and full of a delightful humanity and waywardness. The 
story of Red Dog is not quite equal to Kaa’s Hunting in 
the first ‘‘ Tungle-Book,” but comes near it. But the 
Miracle of Purun Bhaghat is in Mr. Kipling’s old best vein. 
The picture of the erstwhile powerful Minister sitting alone 
and still in the Indian shrine, until the shy deer actually 
come down to him to be fed, is of a like pathos with the 
legend of our own Guthlac sitting in the little hut in the 
Lincolnshire fen, with the swallows resting on his knees. 
The book is full of that strange glamour of the East which 
he who has once felt it never forgets. Reading Mr. Kipling’s 
pages he sees again the dusty plain with the cattle straying 
leisurely home in the evening and the hawks slanting and 
wheeling under the tender emerald green sky. He smells 
the very smell of the Kast, that compound of wood-smoke, 
tubaceo, curious spices, and dust, and he feels as if he 
had but to open the door of his study to be there, en plein 
Orient, VioLter Hunt. 


NEVER MIND THE TITLE. 

Corruption. By Percy White. (One vol. Methuen and Co. )— 
Most readers of Mr. Percy White’s first novel, ‘‘ Mr. 
Bailey Martin,” must have decided at once that another 
book from the same pen, when it should appear, would be 
well worth asking for. I have not had the pleasure of 
reading Mr. White’s contribution to ‘‘ Cassell’s Pocket 
Library” (‘‘ A King’s Diary,” which has had much com- 
mendation), but the volume before me will not fail still 
further to advance its author’s reputation. ‘‘ Mr. Bailey 
Martin”? was a shrewd and peculiarly candid study of the 
sordid and snobbish humours of social life in suburban 
London. In ‘‘ Corruption” (a nicer title would have been 
no disadvantage) Mr. White takes a larger sweep, and goes 
deeper, but attains his end none the less surely. ‘The 
disastrous passion of the brilliant politician, Paul Carewe, 
for the brilliant and beautiful Beatrice Mannering is the 
theme, and there can be little but praise for the manner in 
which Mr. White works it out to a conclusion that is as 
logical and convincing as it is dramatic. Such a story as 
this is the better for resting on the least possible support 
of plot. Mr. White’s plot is very slight, but unfailingly 
skilful; and in this connection 1 would praise especially 
the short chapter in which the mischief of the dia- 
mond pendant is first hinted at—an example of delicate 
constructive art which the beginner in fiction might read 
and ponder to his profit. The character of Beatrice, ‘‘ half 
bacchante and half true woman,” is in a great degree fresh 
among modern heroines—a ripe and bold figure, and 
unquestionably a type. Mr. White’s style, whether in 
description or in dialogue, is admirable; and his con- 
versations are easy and animated, and of a thoroughly 
intellectual quality. ‘* Corruption” (decidedly, the title 
is an ugly one) is a book which its author may feel 
quite complacent about. Tighe Hopkins. 


DE QUINCEY AND IIIS FRIENDS. 


Personal Recollections, Souvenirs, and Anecdotrs of Thomas 


de Quincey, His Friends and Associates. Written and 
Collected by James Hogg. (Sampson Low, Marston, 


and Co.)—A remark made by de Quincey to Francis 
Jacox, apropos of the works of Isaac Taylor, would be the 
aptest motto for this piece of book-making: ‘‘ It is one of the 
afflictions of life that one must read thousands of books 
only to discover that one need not have read them.” It is 
for the most part made up of extracts from well-known 
books, and reads monotonously like the ‘‘ Opinions of the 
Press” appended to the advertisement of a novel. All 
lovers of de Quincey, however, will be grateful for 
the paper on ‘‘The Supposed Scriptural Expression for 
Eternity,” though the controversy which evoked it is 
now dead as the corpse in Lucian’s ‘-Timon,” flung 
aside into a corner where it was ‘‘an object of contention 
to aged cats.” De Quincey’s answer to the argu- 
ment which Butler presses, and which, indeed, is old as 
medizeval Christianity, ‘“‘that the ordinary construction 
of the term ‘zeonian,’ as equivalent to everlasting, could 
not possibly be given up when associated with penal 
misery, because in that case, and by the very same act, 
the idea of eternity must be abandoned as applicable to 
the counter-bliss of Paradise,” seems to us conclusive. 
‘The Scriptures ascribe absolute and metaphysical 
eternity to one sole Being—God—and derivatively to all 
others according to the interest which they can plead in 
God’s favour. Having anchorage in God, innumerable 
entities may possibly be admitted to a participation in 
divine eon. But what interest in the favour of God 
can belong to falsehood, to malignity, to impurity? To 
invest them with seonian privileges is in effect and by its 
results to distrust and to insult the Deity. Evil would 
not be evil if it had that power of self-subsistence which 
is imputed to it in supposing its sonian life to be co- 
eternal with that which crowns and glorifies the good.” 
Another chapter in the book which is at once new and 
interesting contains an account of the game of brag which 
Messrs. Hogg and Messrs. Taylor and Hussey played for 
the copyright of the ‘ Confessions.” It is opportune 
reading while the controversy between author and publisher 
still rages, and will confirm, we fear, all the prejudices of 
the irritable tribe against the middleman. De Quincey’s 
attitude of perfect unconcern during the conflict is 
characteristi¢é, and reminds one of the negro who, upon 
being taunted for not having raised a finger for his 
freedom during the War of Secession, answered, ‘‘ Did 
you ever see two dogs fight for a bone, Massa? And 
did you ever see de bone raise a finger?” ‘There is 
little else in this pretentious book which will be new to 
those lovers of de Quincey to whom it is specially 
addressed. RIcHARD AsHE-KING. 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 
Germany is 


The outbreak of the newspapers against 
I'wo 


followed by a similar demonstration in the reviews. 
or'three years ago such an article as Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
has written in the National would have been impossible 
to a Conservative politician. Mr. Strachey holds that we 
ought to come to terms with Russia, to let her have 
Constantinople, to make her a Mediterranean Power. A 
German alliance, he says, is out of the question, if enly 
because English public opinion could never sanction a 
compact mainly designed to preserve Alsace and Lorraine 
to Germany. At the same time Mr. Strachey does not 
propose that we should commit ourselves to any explicit 
engagements, except so far as to guarantee protection to 
Italy as the price of her withdrawal from the ‘* League ot 
Peace.” Mr. Frederick Greenwood alone in the reviews takes 
the other side, and argues in the Contemporary that the 
Germans are our best allies, though even he admits that 
the conduct of the Kaiser has raised a new and incalculable 
element of danger. *‘ W.” in the Fortnightly fears that no 
concessions can buy the friendship of France; and an 
‘* Ex-Diplomat” in the Contemporary suggests that our 
mercantile cofmpetition with the rest of the world is alone 
sufficient to explain our isolation. Even if we were to join the 
‘*League of Peace”’ it is probable that Germany would go on 
with her commercial and political rivalry in South Africa and 
the neutral markets, a rivalry which is lucidly pictured in 
alarming figures by a writer in the New Review. Inthe Con- 
temporary Mr. Eubule Evans tells some remarkable stories 
ofthe German prosecutions for/ése-majesté. A citizen who had 
returned from America remarked in a café that he pre- 
ferred American to German institutions. ‘fe was sent to 
prison. Ancther victim was heard to say, ‘‘ What a fool 
that Kaiser is!” meaning an acquaintance numed Kaiser, 
He was promptly pounced upon by the police. In the 
Fortnightly attention is called.to the trial of Herr Wehlan, 
a German administrator in the Cameroons, convicted of 
murder. He is simply transferred to another post of equal 
rank, and fined twenty-five pounds and costs. 

The controversy about Mr. Purecell’s biography of 
Cardinal Manning is enriched by two vigorous protests 
in the Nineteenth Century from Cardinal Vaughan and Mr 
Wilfrid Meynell. Cardinal Vaughan says that Mr. Purcell 
is guilty of ‘‘almost a crime,” and Mr. Meynell adduces 
evidence to show that the biographer has misrepresented 
the relations between Manning and Newman. I wonder 
whether the millionaires will read Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
article in the Contemporary. The title may alarm them 
‘** Socialism for Millionaires ’’—but there is nothing really 
subversive of their millions in Mr. Shaw’s entertaining 
essay. He thinks they have a poor time in the world; the 
enjoyments and surprises of indigence do not fall to the'r 
lot; they can only have the best of everything. Mr. 
Shaw proposes that the millionaire shall amuse himself by 
endowing institutions which will not put more increment into 
the pockets of landlords. A municipal reference library, for 
instance, would not raise its rents in the neighbourhood; 
and to do good without raising rents, and without helping 
the ‘‘ deserving poor,” is Mr. Shaw’s ideal of philanthr py. 
But the most amusing reading in the reviews is furnished 
by Professor William Knight, who denounces criticism ** as 
theft” in the Nineteenth Century. He cannot understand 
why ‘‘sober-minded people” are not left to find out for 
themselves the books they ought to read without the assist- 
ance of reviewers, who steal ‘extracts,’ plunder one 
another's ‘* notices,” and even pretend to review books 
without cutting the leaves. It does not occur to the 
excellent Professor that the pith of most books can be 
mastered without studying every syllable, and that if 
books were never noticed in the Press there might be a 
melancholy decline of circulation. And-if we are to talk 
of ‘theft,’ pray how many Professors can assure us that 
they have never been indebted to other authors fora single 
idea or phrase? Mr. Knight complains that criticism 
often satiates the reader, and leaves him with no appetite 
for the original work. Heaven forbid that any comment 
of mine should prevent ‘‘ sober-minded people” from 
devouring every word of the Professor’s article! I incline 
to the belief, however, that they will find Mr. Leslie 
Stephen on the ‘‘ Evolution of Editors” more to their taste, 
though they will observe that the original sin of journalists — 
notably in Defoe—spent no little of its time in jail. 

But what a lesson Mrs. Belloc- Lowndes (I write her new 
name with felicitations) gives us in a paper on Barthelémy 
St. Hilaire in the Fortnightly! We lived to the age of 
ninety, though for much of his life he subsisted on eight- 
pence a day, and four hours’ sleep. Think of it, ye 
sybarites who spend eightpence on a cigar and then write 
about poverty and privation! It is more agreeable, no 
doubt, to nurse hopes of gold-mines. ‘There is one of them 
in Blackwood, where you will find narrated how the 
‘*Strange Chance Gold Mine” yielded its nuggets to a 
gentleman in the City. There is something demoralising 
in a story of that kind, and if Professor Knight will call 
on ‘‘sober-minded people” to protest against it, he may 
rely on my support. ‘here is a useful reminder in the 
Gentleman’s that Richard Savage was at one time Volunteer 
Laureate, with a stipend from George the Second’s Queen, 
in opposition to Cibber, who was appointed by the King. 
Why should not the lyrical labours of Mr. Alfred Austin 
be supplemented by those of another rhymer, paid by 
popular subscription ? I fear there will be no such rally 
round Mr. Kennedy, who favours us in the Nineteenth Century 
with a new theory of Falstaff. The ‘‘ Merry Wives” was 
originally written without the fat knight, whose appearance, 
Mr. Kennedy thinks, is inconsistent with the construction 
of the play, and with Falstaff’s character. It wasn’t Sir 
John that Shakspere first put into the basket of dirty 
linen, but a ‘‘German impostor”! It is lucky for Mr. 
Kennedy that he does not live at Berlin, or he would be 
locked up for lése-majesté. Why he should regard the 
duping of Falstaff’s colossal vanity by two women as a 
hasty shift to please Elizabeth, I cannot comprehend. In 
Cosmopolis there are three articles about Dumas, though 
Mr. William Archer’s might have sufficed, and a very 
retty and dexterous compliment to les Anglais in a 
Galera by ‘“Gyp.” What will the German readers of 
Cosmopolis say? Cassell’s has some important opinions 
on the expeditions to the North Pole; and Mr. Morley 
Roberts gives us in the English Illustrated one of the best 
pieces of grim fiction I have lately seen.—-L. F. Austin. 








THE CONVERSION 


A baby is so innocent and incapable of 
lending itself to any scheme for making 
its ritual initiation into this or that 
Church a step towards the temporal 
aggrandisement of its Ilouse, that one is 
inclined to smile at the idea of two great 
rival hierarchies, the Roman Catholic 
and the Greek Orthodox, backed by two 
mighty Empires, Russia and Austria, in 
the exercise of their diplomatic influence, 
with the spirit of nationality in the 
Bulgarian people and the dynastic ambi- 
tion of Prince Ferdinand, contending for 
the unconscious infant. 

His Highness Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg, youngest son of Prince 
Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, a Duke of 
Saxony, and of Princess Clementine of 
Orleans, a daughter of the French King 
Louis Philippe, is nearly thirty-five years 
of age, and has been educated asa Roman 
Catholic, in the faith of both his parents. 
In August 1887 he was elected by the 
Bulgarian Sobranjé, or National Assem- 
bly, to be the ruling Prince of that country 
in succession to Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg and Hesse, who was a 
Protestant, and who had abdicated in 
September 1886. The branch of the Saxon 
ducal family to which Prince Augustus of 
Saxe-Coburg and hisson Prince,Ferdinand 
belong had settled in Austria; and it was 
mainly by Austrian political support that 
the election of the latter in the vacant 
Bulgarian principality was obtained. This 
was part of the game of opposing foreign 
interests played for many years past, in 
the provinces detached from the immediate 
rule of the Sultan of Turkey, between the 
Imperial Governments of Russia and 
Austria. But by the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878, the election is 
not to be fe mally recognised by the Sultan 
until it has been approved by all the 
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Great Powers, including Russia, whose 
assent is still refused; and further, the 
annexation of Eastern Roumelia to Bul- 
garia, virtually effected ten years ago by 
the appointment of Prince Ferdinand as 
Governor of Eastern Roumelia, has not 
yet been regularly confirmed. The 
population of these dominions jointly is 
3,300,000 souls, of whom 2,600,000 belong 
to the Greek Church, which is the State 
religion, and their clergy are in com- 
munion with those of Russia; there are 
but 22,600 Roman Catholics and 640,000 
Mohammedans in the country. It is 
naturally the desire of the Bulgarians 
that their ruling Prince should be a 
member of their own Church; and a law 
was passed in May 1893 enacting that 
while Prince Ferdinand might continue 
as a Roman Catholic, any heir born to 
succeed him must be of the ‘‘ Orthodox ” 
religion. This was a few weeks after 
the marriage of Prince Ferdinand to 
Princess Marie Louise of Parma, of the 
Italian Bourbon royal family, and, of 
course, Roman Catholic. It is said, with 
what truth we know not, that he pro- 
mised to his bride and her parents that 
any child they might have should be 
brought up in the mother’s faith. 

The first-born, this little Prince Boris, 
came into the world on Jan. 30, 1894. 
Prince Ferdinand has recently proclaimed 
to his subjects that the babe shall, on 
Feb. 14, be received into the Orthodox 
Greek Church at Sofia by the rite of 
He has journeyed 
to Vienna and to Rome to deprecate the 
indignation of his wife’s parents and of 
the Pope, and has encountered severe 
reproaches. Princess Marie Louise has 
departed on a long visit to her own family. 
We sympathise with her distress, but will 
not too hastily condemn Prince Ferdinand. 


anointing or chrism. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


I need scarcely remind the reader that I know a good deal 
about Paris, that I have a number of documents and a great 
many books, some very rare, relating to the capital, and 
yet I have to make the humiliating confession that I do 
not possess a *‘ Guide to Paris” —i.e., a ‘* Baedeker,” a 
‘‘ Murray,” or a like work for the guidance of strangers. 
Hence I am not in a position to say what formality or step 
is required to visit the Palais Bourbon and the Luxembourg, 
respectively the home of the ’rench Commons and Senate. 
I am, moreover, bound to state that during the thirty and 
odd years I have been in the habit of going to both these 
ylaces I have never once met with a party of sightseers 
ine conducted over them, as one happens to meet very 
frequently at Westminster. 


Nevertheless, even an ordinary sitting in the Chamber 
of Deputies—I will leave the Senate and its English 
equivalent out of the question, as being foreign to my 
resent subject--should be more amusing to the ordinary 
Pnglish man or woman than a sitting in the Louse of 
Commons can possibly be to a visitor from across the 
Channel or North Sea, Except on extraordinary occasions, 
a sitting at Westminster is very tame, and even during 
an important debate there are few or no incidents. The 
member addressing the House speaks from his place; he 
has no opportunity of making a sensational entrée—in 
other words, he has not to cross the floor of the House on 
his way to the table—and tribune or rostrum there is none. 
When there is a division, part of the dénouement—to use a 
theatrical expression—is enacted, as in the French classical 
tragedies of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire—out of sight of 
the audience ; and the Speaker, aguin, as in those tragedies, 
states what has happened behind the scenes—in other words, 
in the division-lobbies—in a kind of truncated ‘‘ Récit de 
Théraméne,” narrating the death of the Ministry or the 
defeat of the Opposition, as the confidant in Racine’s 
‘*Phédre” narrates the death of Hippolyte. 


French Parliamentary procedure is utterly different 
from that. One can see the principal actors and the chorus 
without having to crane one’s neck or without having to 
identify them by the shape of their hats, the sit of their 
neckties, and the size of their hands. When their part in 
the play comes, they stalk, slouch, or strut towards the 
rostrum, for no member—unless he have a few words to 
say—is allowed to speak from his seat. The moment he 
shows signs of contemplating anything like a_ set 
> agen he is invited to repair to the tribune, and 
the mise-en-scéne behind, beside, and in front of him 
There is even a little bit of ‘ busi- 
now the fashion to call ‘the 
cup-and-saucer school”; for if there be not any 
cooking done, as in ‘‘ Ours,” ora tea-table spread, as in 
‘* Caste,” an attendant, nevertheless, appears to bring him 
refreshment in a liquid shape. I know that English 
members are not exactly condemned to parch with thirst 
while speaking for any length of time, for I have been told 
that Mr. Gladstone used to have a vocal lubricant by his side, 
prepared specially for him by Mrs. Gladstone. It wasa 
mixture consisting of the yolk of an egg and sherry; Mr. 
Balfour on such occasions has a glass of port; Sir Charles 
Russell—now Lord Russell—drinks cocoa. Lord Salisbury, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Chamberlain only take 
water, and not much of that; but at Westminster one 
never sees any realistic bits of by-play. At the Palais 
Bourbon an attendant gravely mounts the steps of that 
aa and places before the intending orator a glass of 
iis favourite beverage—with the late Monsignor Freppel, 
Lishop of Angers, it was a jug, for the Bishop loved beer. He 
was an Alsatian, and the queestors provided a special tap for 
him. M. Thiers used to have two glasses in front of him ; 
the one contained filtered water, the other cold, sweetened 
coffee, prepared by his sister-in-law’s hand.  Ollivier, 
practically the last Minister of Napoleon III., took Bor- 
deaux. Nearly every speaker in my time had a different 
drink, and the tray, with its glass or bottle, makes a little 
show just sufficient to make a point in the picture. 


is very effective. 
ness”’ from what it is 


’ 


The tribune is interesting in another way. There are 
no division -lobbies in the Palais Bourbon. When a 
division is called for an urn is placed on each side of the 
desk-—that is, when there is an ‘ appel nominal,” which 
is rarely insisted on except in important divisions, when 
the supporters or opponents of a measure wish to prevent 
voting . proxy, an established, though illegal, custom. 
Inasmuch as the ‘appel nominal” always provokes a 
good deal of grumbling on account of the waste of time, 
the ordinary method is rarely departed from. In those 
cases the voting-urns are carried round by the ushers, and 
the members drop either a blue or a white ticket into 
them; for on each of their desks lie two packets in two 
different colours, and which bear the member's name. 


Well, all this, I hear, is going to be done away with. 
For some years there have been complaints of the indiffer- 
ent ventilation and the deficiency in acoustic properties of 
the French House. Plans have recently been submitted 
for the building of a new ‘salle des séances” and the 
rostrum, it is whispered, will disappear. The inevitable 
consequence of this will be the lowering in height of the 
Presidential platform, for without the lower tier in front of 
it, namely the rostrum, it would be very unsightly in its 
present condition; the President would be practically in 
a kind of watchtower. 


I have an idea, moreover, that the removal of the 
rostrum will affect the oratory in the Chamber, for it is 
perfectly true what Heine said, ‘All Frenchmen are 
actors, and the worst are generally on the stage.” Being 
no longer en évidence, Frenchmen will cease to do their 
best, and French oratory at its best is very fine indeed ; 
but heaven save us from the common or garden eloquence ! 
Also, there being no rostrum any longer, the semicircular 
space in front of it will be filled up, and the well-costumed 
Donnybrook Fair scenes which I have enjoyed many a 
time will cease for want of space. By all means, let the 


deputies havea new-debating hall; but the rostrum should 
be muaint..iacd 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed (o the Chess Editor. 


J W Scorr (Southwell).—Surely it is not too difficult a problem after 
Black plays 2. K to B 2nd for White to mate in une move. ‘The mate 
is there, certain enough. We should be glad to see your further 
compositions. 

Pvuzziep.—-Your question has been answered here and elsewhere scores of 
times. Black is right in his contention: moving the Knight exposes 
White to a check which is quite operative, even though the Black Queen 
is pinned. 

C Boyce (Mansfield House).—We are much obliged for your courteous 
invitation, but regret our inability to be present. 

W Campse. (Helsingfors).—The answer is 1. Kt to K 7th. The principal 
defence is P to B 3rd, when the reply 2. P takes B, becoming Knight, 


mates. 

Jerr Atten.—If Black play 1. B to K 7th we see no mate. 

Correcr So.tutTion or Proniem No. 2702 received from Professor Charles 
Wagner (Vienna); of No. 2703 from T Roberts, C M A B, Professor 


Charles Wagner (Vienna), J D Tucker (Leeds), and John M‘ Robert 
Crossgar); of No. 2704 from C E Perugini, R Worters (Canterbury), 
J D Tucker (Leeds), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Oliver 
Icingla, C M A B, T Chown, Custle Lea, and H E Lee (Ipswich). 

2705 received from W R Raillem, 


Correct Soivutions or Prostem No 
Leeds), 


R H Brooks, J F Moon, Dawn, Oliver Icingla, J D Tucker 
T Roberts, Professor Charles Wagner, F Waller (Luton), C M A B, 
W Lillie (Manchester), C W Smith (Stroud), Hereward, E Louden, 
C Finck (Pau), W M Young, R Worters (Canterbury), H T Atterbury, 
J Sowden, F W C (Edgbaston), F R Bruce (Brighton), Frater, J 8S Wesley 
(Exeter), J Bailey (Newark), C E Perugini, E A Browning (Edinburgh), 
Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), G'T Hughes (Athy), T Brockbank (Leeds), E k H, 
W @’A Barnard (Uppingham), Fr Fernando (Glasgow), Sorrento, F Leete 
(Sudbury), M A Eyre (Folkestone), Charles Kemp, Castle Lea, W R B 
Clifton), Frank H Rollison (Teddington), F 8 Dunnett (Southend), the 
Rev. George Rigg (Longton), T Chown, Shadforth, A R Chance (Nor- 
wood), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Ubique, Rudolf Fausten (Aachen), Alpha, 
F A Carter (Maldon), Hermit, H E Lee (Ipswich), and W J Leeming 
(Baildon), 


SoLuTion or Propitem No. 2704.—By Dr. F. Sreincass. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1.P to QB 4th K takes R 

2. Kt takes Kt Any move 

3. Q mates. 

If Black play 1. P takes R (a Queen), 2.Q to Q 2nd; if 1. Kt P takes R (a Knight) 

2. Q to Burd; and if 1. Pto K 8th (a Queen), then 2 R takes Q, K takes P; 3. QorR 
mates, 


PROBLEM No. 2707 
By H. M. Pripeaux. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LANCASHTRE. 
Game played between Me:srs. F. J. Lee and A. C, Hatyes, 
Queen's Gambit declined.) 


wuite (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. H.) ; warre (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. H.) 





1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 27. Q to B 3rd R to Q 3rd 
2. P toQ B 4th P to K 3rd | 28. R takes R Q tukes R 
3. KttoQ B3id Ktto K B3rd 29. Q to B 5th Q takes Q 
4. B to Kt 5th B to K 2nd 30. R takes Q P to R 3rd 
5. Kt to B 3rd Castles 31. P to R 3rd K to Kt s« 
6. P to K 8rd Kt to K 5th 32. R to B 2nd Kt to B 5t 
7. B takes B Q takes B 33. R to Q 2nd K to B 2nd 
8. Q to B 2nd K Kt to B3rd_ | 34. Kt to K 2nd Kt to Kt 3rd 
9. B to Q 3rd P takes P 35. K to R 2nd K to K 2nd 
10, B takes P Q Kt to Q2nd | 36. K to Kt 3rd R to Q sq 
11. Castles (KR) RtoK sq 37. R takes R K takes R 
12. B to Q 3rd Kt to B x 38. P to K R 4th P to R 4th 
13. Kt to K 5th P to B 3re 39. Kt to Kt 5th K to K 2nd 
14. QRtoQsq Kt to Q 4th 40. P to B 4th B to Kt 5th 
15. P to Q R ard P to B 8rd 41. KttoK B3rd_B takes Kt 
16. Kt to B 3rd B to Q 2nd 42. P takes B K to B 3rd 
17. Q to Q 2nd QKRtoQsq 43. P to B 5th Kt to B sq 
18. R to B sq B to B sq 44. Kt to B sq Kt to Q 2nd 
19. K RtoQ@ K to R sq 45. Kt to Q 3rd P to B 4th 
20. Kt to K 2ni P to K 4th 46. P to B 4th P to B 5th 
21. P to K 4th Kt to B 2nd 47. P takes P (ch) Kto K 2nd 
22. P takes P P takes P 48. Kt to Kt 4th Kt takes P 
23. Q to R 5th P to Q R 3rd 49. K to B 4th K to Q 3rd 
B to Kt 5th istempting, but would work | This move lets the White King in witha 
out to Black's disadvantage. winning game. 
21.KttoKt8rd Kt to Kt 3rd 50. K to Kt 5th Kt to Q 6th 
25. B to K 2nd KttoKtd4th |51.KtoKt6th Kt takes P 
A weak move, which at once gives the a = +7 4 KS to G 6th 
advantage to White. ry “D> to 6th Kt to K 4th 
54. P to B 7th, and in a few more 
26. B takes Kt R P takes B moves Black resigned. 
CHESS IN AMERICA. 


Game played in the match between Messrs. SHowatLTerR and Lipscnvutrz. 
(Queen’s Gambit declined.) 
BLACK (Mr. L.) wuireE (Mr. 8.) 

P to Q 4th 13.PtoK Kt4th Kttakes B 
14. Kt takes Kt P to B 5th 

Black could hardly have expected the 
sacrifice which follows; otherwise he 
might easily have exchanged first by 


B takes Kt with apparent safety. Play 
now takes a very lively turn. 


white (Mr. 8.) 
1. P to Q 4th 
2.PtoQ B4th 
The popularity of this opening has 

been recently much exemplified. The 
Americans, Messrs. Pillsbury, Showalter, 
soe ee have long made it their sheet 
anchor, 


BLACK (Mr. L.) 


2. P to K 8rd 
* 15. B takes Kt P R P takes B 

3. KttoQB3rd Ktto K B 3rd 

4. Kt to B 3rd B to K 2nd 16. Kttakes KtP PtoK B4th 

5. B to B 4th Castles Of course the Knight cannot be taken, 
6. Q to B 2nd P to QR 3rd oe : ~ Cy eee mate in two; but 

»y this and suc y qi 
7 Ptok ad © Pto Ke ard |, thle and sucteeding moves lack gee 
. : a PA son a. worthy of attention ; but anyhow, White 
. 3r 2 now win. 

10. 


Kt to K Kt 5th 17.KttoKé6th Bto Kt 5th (ch) 





The moves 1 to 10 are identical with the | 18. K to K 2nd Q to B 3rd 
twelfth game of the same match, when 19. Kt (Kt 6) tks R B takes K 
White played 10. Castles, which is less risky. | 19- es Kt 
Otviauay e ‘calle Phas bat G P takes P Kt to B 8rd 
intended. 21.Q R to K Kt sq 
10, P to Kt 8rd (ch) K to B 2nd 
11.PtoKR4th KttoR 4th 22. R to Kt 6th Q to Rsq 

Otherwise White continues P to R Sth, | 23. P to R 5th Kt to Kt 5th 
and is prepared to sacrifice Rook for | 24. Q to R 4th P to Kt 4th 
Knight. 25. Q to R 5th R to K sq 
12, Kt to K 2nd PtoQB 4th White mates in two moves, 





SCIENCE 
ANDREW 


JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. WILSON. 


The new photographic discovery, if so it may be called, has 
been advanced and developed in respect of its details since 
the date of my last note on the subject. It will be 
remembered that by aid of special light-waves developed 
by Dr. Réntgen in Crookes’ tubes, that scientist was 
enabled to photograph the bones in the interior of a living 
hand, the light passing through the softer tissues, but being 
absorbed by the bones. In one experiment, a purse had a key 
and some coins placed inside; then the purse was wrapped up 
in black paper and placed on a photographic plate. On tle 
top of the purse a board, two fingers’-breadth in thickness, 
was laid. ‘The board was then exposed to the influence «f 
the Réntgen rays, said to be electrically produced in 
Crookes’ tube. After an interval of fifteen minutes the 
poeerapne plate was developed, and the result projected 
vy limelight on a screen. ‘lhe key inside the purse and 
the coins were distinctly reproduced ; the outlines of the 
purse being scarcely visible. The result, as I indicated in 
my last jotting on this subject, is to be regarded rather as 
a kind of shadow than as an actual photograph of the 
objects; but even with this limitation, itis very clear thata 
wondrous physical discovery in respect of the penetrative 
power of certain light-waves has been attained. 


Practically applied to the investigation of a case in 
which a person years before had been injured by an 
unextracted fragment of glass in the hand, the photograph 
showed the piece of glass distinctly in its position. 
Clearly, if results of this kind can be obtained, there is a 
distinct surgical future before this new method of research. 
A broken bone in one of the fingers of a photographed 
hand was made distinctly visible. Perhaps a very practical 
outcome of the new method will be the determination of 
flaws and defects in metallic structures. It is well known 
that the inability to detect such flaws in iron and steel 
structures is a constant source of accident and disaster. 
If, therefore, the Réntgen rays are capable of effecting 
this end, a very powerful aid will have been placed in the 
hands of the engineer in testing the adequacy and solidity 
of structures upon the perfection of which the safety of 
many lives may depend. 


Dr. St. Clair Thomson and Dr. R. T. Hewlett have 
been engaged for some time in a research which has for its 
object the determination of the fate of microbes or germs 
breathed into our nose. I referred to their work a year 
or two ago, but a recent note by these authors on the 
same topic is well worthy of additional comment. Their 
former estimate was that fifteen hundred microbes at least 
pass into our body every hour in the air we inspire, the 
maximum number of germs thus inhaled being set down 
at fourteen thousand per hour. Now while the breathed- 
in air is charged with microbe life, the expired air is 
practically germless. ‘‘ What becomes of the microbes 
inhaled?” is a question which our investigators have 
therefore set themselves to answer. Strauss made a series 
of researches in which he showed that of 609 germs 
inspired only a single one was contained in the expir- 
ation; and it is remarked that Sir Joseph Lister's 
well-known researches on a wound of a lung caused by a 
broken rib, prove that the germs are really arrested before 
the air reaches the cells of the lung. Turther investigation 
showed the probability of the idea that the arrest is effected 
before the lungs are reached by the air at all, and on this 
view of things, the nose-cavities appear by a process of 
natural selection to constitute the seat of the microbic 
destination. The secretion from the air-tubes of the lungs 
of recently killed animals has been found to be invariably 
sterile of germ life. We may regard the mucus thrown, 
out by the bronchial tubes, therefore, as a protection to the 
lungs against the influx of ordinary microbes. 


The nose-cavities, however, figure, in the researches to 
which I have made allusion, as the chief places of detention 
of the microbes we inhale. To the question how they are 
arrested or removed, our authors reply, chiefly by aid of 
the cilia. These last are minute protoplasmic filaments 
which perpetually wave backwards and forwards like 
microscopic brushes. They line the lung tubes and nose- 
cavities, and, no doubt, like active police officials, serve to 
keep all solid particles, however minute, moving on. In 
one experiment our authors found that when a portion of 
an artifical culture of a particular bacillus was placed in 
the nose, it gave in five minutes an abundant growth. But 
in fifteen minutes this growth had decreased; after sixty 
minutes it had gone down 75 per cent ; after eighty 
minutes frequently no growth occurred at all; and after 
two hours no traces of the bacillus-colony thus planted 
could be obtained. 


The addresses of my friend Dr. Clouston, of the Royal 
Asylum of Edinburgh, are always full of suggestive ideas, 
and his latest oration, given before the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, is no exception to this rule. Speaking 
of the difference between day and night as regards brain- 
work, Dr. Clouston laid special stress on the bodily effects 
which accrue when the brain surface (or cortex) is dormant 
in action, or, at least, when its highest centres are in 
abeyance. Fevers, he remarked, became aggravated at 
night by reason of this inhibition of brain-control. Mind 
disorders are at their worst at night, and lung troubles 
increase in severity when the darkness supervenes. Con- 
vulsive disorders are aggravated at night, and asthma 
paroxysms favour the darkness rather than the light. 


In all these and many more aggravations of bodily 
disorders in the resting hours, Dr. Clouston traces the 
effect of the lessened vitality of the brain-cells. They are 
off duty, so to speak, as regards the body. Their vigilance 
over the body is relaxed, and the night-work of the doctor 
becomes magnified in consequence. It is a curious study, 
this, of the diurnal variations of brain-power. We all 
know how even the worries of life always appear worst in 
the night, when we awake to their recognition and con- 
sideration. There is a wave of mental life seen here, with 
its high tide at noonday, perhaps, and its ebb in the 
watches of the night. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 
DRESS. 

‘My king lom for a subject!” I feel inclined to cry; and, 
after all, a kingdom without a subject would not be of very 
much value. In truth there is absolutely nothing worthy 
of discussing in the world of fashion. 
observation for the last three or four weeks ; I know it, I 
realise my deficiencies—at least they are not my deficiencies, 
they are the deficiencies of the dress authorities ; but it is 
even more difficult to write a dress article without an article 
ot dress fit to mention than it ever was in the days of the 
Egyptians to make bricks without straw. 


By-the-way, talking of straw reminds me of millinery, 
which is always a pleasing topic, for we all know—we 
women who do know—that a shabby costume, if graciously 
crowned, will at once assume the virtue of being up to 
date. New hats, so far as I can judge them, resemble 
somewhat in outline those which were fashionable in the 
earlier days of the Victorian reign—being broad brimmed, 
and trimmed on either side, with bows, scarves, and plumes 
as their decoration. This is not exactly a becoming order 
of affairs; far prettier are the toques entirely made of 
flowers, or boasting a velvet crown fringed with flowers, 
or a jewelled crown decked at one side with feathers, all 
three being styles which obtain. Then, again, the straight- 
brimmed hat, with a moderate crown draped with tulle or 
lace, or ruched with glacé ribbon, has a charm of its own, 
which may become your own if you wear it. And with 
the present style of coiffure the short brim at the back, or 
the brim which turns up in order to display the hair, 
surmounted with a wreath of flowers, pleads persuasively 
for patronage. There are always some women in the 
world who insist upon wearing ‘‘ picture hats,” as they are 
called, the brim all up one side and all down the other, 
decked with a mass of feathers careering their wild way in 
different directions. But these women are a very small 
minority happily, for it is noticeable that she who clings to 
the *‘Gainsborough” differs very materially in contour 
from the heroine who inspired the painter. But in paren- 
thesis I may mention that the modish millennium will have 
arrived when women suit the fashion to the individual, 
instead of suiting, in its sartorial sense, the individual to 
the fashion. 


We still continue to talk about sleeves, those which fit 
the arm holding a high place in our esteem, while we are 
ungrateful enough to denounce the large puff in no mod- 
erate terms, and to contemplate the bodices which are our 
immediate joy merely to deliberate whether it be possible 
to reduce the fullness of their sleeves. This is a serious 
question, but for my part, I am afraid it can be answered 
only in the negative , for, whereas the sleeves of yester- 
year excelled in width, the sleeve of to-day will excel in 
length, falling for the most part over the hand and setting 
in wrinkles from above the elbow. Under these circum- 
if we do recognise these circumstances—we may as 


stances 


A CLOTH WALKING-DRESS. 


well at once abandon all thoughts of altering our old bodices 
with any degree of success, and turn our attention seriously 
to the contents of our purse to see whether these will justify 
us in buying new frocks, which, of course, we all of us 
desire; which reminds me of an excellent dress that 
deserved certainly to fret its hour on the stage longer than 
three nights. This was worn by Miss Gertrude Kingston 
in ‘** The Fool of the Family,” and was made with black 
and white striped satin skirt and sleeves and a low bodice 
trimmed across the front of the décolletage with a huge 
yelvet bow. This velvet was either old-rose cvlour or 
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orange. It being extremely difficult to discern colours 
across the footlights, I will not commit myself to a decided 
opinion on the point. Black and white is, of course, at 
the moment immensely popular, and ‘half mourning has 
recently been adopted with singular unanimity at the 
theatres. A delightful gown which sat near to me the 
other night was made of white satin, with every seam of 
the skirt traced with jet and steel, the bodice possessing a 
draped corselet fastened at one side with jet buttons, while 
over one shoulder was a ruche of black tulle, and over the 
other a strap formed of black ostrich-feathers, two plumes 
standing erect as if mounting guard over the sleeve, which 
left the top portion of the arm exposed, and fell in a short 
puff to the elbow. The wearer of this most excellent 
had elected to decorate her hair with a black 
osprey and a black ostrich-feather, the effect being 
extremely funereal, by no means decorative in 
any sense of the word, and far from 
becoming. To my mind it requires 
diamonds to justify the wearing of 
the osprey in the hair, and these should 
scintillate in a group at the base and 
spread their influence half-way up the 
feathers in small graduated lines. But, 
after all, since we can dispense with the 
osprey in our hair, why should we wear 
it when the cry of the herons is heard in 
the land and the woes of the birds sacri- 
ficed to procure it are no longer any 
secret? But I fancy I have mentioned 
previously the unfeminine brutality we 
display in continuing to recognise the 
charms of this ornament. At the moment 
most attractive ospreys are being made 
of flowers, small blossoms-being used, 
the violet being, perhaps, specially 
adopted, while lilies-of-the-valley also 
find favour in our sight. Surely, with 
such a temptation to turn to the paths 
of kindliness as a floral osprey of equal 
charm with the feather osprey, we may 
at last see the error of our wicked ways. 
One error of my own ways, which I must 
see to at once, 1s my Omission to describe 
those two garments illustrated here. 
The one picture represents a dress worthy 
of immediate attention, with its tight 
bodice, epaulettes, and skirt of black cloth, 
braided in black, and its sleeves and vest 
of drab cloth. The other is made of 
black satin, with a bodice of green velvet 
embroidered in jet, and boasting pendent 
jet- fringed braces. As a gown for 
mourning wear this style would be most effective, substi- 
tuting white or mauve velvet for the green, of course. 
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ANSWER TO LETTER. 

Mawmie.—At the London Shoe Compeny, 117, New Bond Street, you can 
get a pale blue satin shoe of any shade you like for 4s. 113d. This is quite 
good enough to accompany any evening dress, and may be relied upon to 
last as long as the gown. Indeed I cordially agree with you about silk 
stockings. Did you ever try the black ones from Jay’s, in Regent Street? 
I have found these wear admirably, and they cost either 5s. 9d. or 6s. 9d. a 
pair. I cannot recollect which at the moment. 

PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

Mr. Balfour has made a statement to a lady well known as 
a Woman Suffragist that will arouse much interest. He 
threw out a strong hint that the Government intend to 
introduce a ‘‘One Man One Vote” Bill, and to include the 
suffrage for women in it. Such a measure would be com- 
bined with a Redistribution of Seats Bill, so as to make 
each individual vote represent, as nearly as possible, the 
same value of public opinion. At present this is absurdly 
ignored. Some benighted little Irish village, with a 
couple of thousand (chiefly illiterate) voters, is represented 
in the House of Commons by one member, and therefore 
to the same extent as is an intelligent town popula- 
tion ten thousand strong in England. It ought to be a 
‘* Liberal ” measure to make “ each vote the same value” 
but party politics and principle are not precisely the same 
thing ; and so long as the over-represented parts of Wales 
and Ireland return Liberal majorities it is little likely that 
it will be the Liberals who will amend the unfair propor- 
tion of voting power in the House of Commons that those 
parts of the kingdom possess. For the same reason, 
viewed in the opposite way, it may be easily perceived that 
the present Conservative majority is very likely to be taken 
advantage of in order to rectify the representation, so that 
each member shall sit for something like the same popula- 
tion, and in this measure, if Mr. Balfour has his way, 
women, the only cultivated and large tax-paying class 
now unrepresented, will be admitted toa share of repre- 
sentation. 


Mr. Balfour is a friend of ‘‘the cause” of long standing. 
It is a good many years ago now since Sir Richard Temple 
observed to me, ‘‘ It is a great source of strength to have 
Mr. Arthur Balfour in favour of woman’s suffrage, because 
he is so personally popular in the House; men like to be on 
the same side wit fies if possible, and your movement will 
never be ridiculous if he continues openly to support it.” 
This Mr. Balfour has continued to do, the most recent 
utterance of his to that effect being in his recent speech at 
Glasgow, in which he said : ‘‘ Women have an equal interest 
with men in the good government of the country, and an 
equal right to make their influence felt through the electoral 
machinery.” 


The battle as to the conferring degrees on the women 
who earn them at Oxford and Cambridge is raging hotly. 
Some of the old arguments against it, the favourite argu- 
ments of fifteen years ago, have had to give place before 
experience. It can no longer be urged that women are 
incapable of taking the same course of study as men, or 
that if they do attempt it they must inevitably break down 
by the way. But it is ot again asserted that there should 
be some difference between the course of general study of a 
man and that of a woman because their sex is different. 
This is as who should say, *‘ Boys thrive on beef, there- 
fore girls must eat only mutton.” That which enlarges 
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and trains the mind of a young man must in exactly the 
same way and measure do the same for the mind 
of a young woman. The usual curriculum at the Uni- 
versities may be of doubtful use to either sex; but in that 
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A GREEN VELVET BODICE EMBROIDERED WITH JET. 


case, it should be brought in line with modern require- 
ments for both sexes. ‘there is nothing to do with sex in 
the effect of studying the dead languages or mathematics. 


But the qucstion at issue is not whether men and 
women shall study alike at Oxfcrd and Cambridge—that is 
already being done: women are admitted to the examin- 
ations on the same papers as those taken by men, and 
abundantly prove their competence to do the same work, 
and with no more injury to themselves. ‘lhe cnly point 
at issue is whether, when the fact is so, the lakel that 
announces it to be so shall be affixed. Very curiously, one of 
the resolutions that is to be submitted to Congregation at 
Oxford on March 3 proposes that women shall only be 
admitted B.A. if they pass with honours—while men are 
B.A.s without honours; and this extra demand would be 
made of the ‘‘ weaker” sex! How very singular! 


Prejudice against novelty merely as such is, however, 
always to be looked for, and must be accepted as part of the 
initiatory work of what is after all destined to be universally 
adopted. The Epicure, a clever and original gastronomical 
contemporary, calls attention to the fact that the first 
mention of forks in Europe is exactly nine hundred years 
old, for it was in 995 that a Princess, the sister of the 
Emperor of the East, was married to the son of a Doge, and 
she it was who used for the first time a golden fork in 
Venice and made forks fashionable in Italy. It was not till 
1608 that a Somersetshire squire travelling on the Continent 
saw forks used there, and cn his return introduced them 
here. Queen Elizabeth ate with her fingers, and in her 
time, and always before, a lady-in-waiting holding a large 
napkin to frequently wipe the royal fingers stood behind the 
sovereign at table. Well, the funny thing is that the man 
who brought us the ordinary cleenliness and civilisation of 
using forks became the object of an absolute persecution. 
‘* His innovation was taken in the worst possible spirit,” 
says the Epicure, ‘‘ by English society, which worked itself 
into a rage of contemptuous indignation that seems well- 
nigh incredible to us. He was sneered at in society, 
satirised on the stage, rebuked from the pulpit, and reproved 
by grave writers.” 


Yet now we all use forks! The same experience befell 
the first men who used in England another convenience that 
is now universal—the umbrella. Ladies were granted tho 
right to protect themselves against bad weather thus, but 
it was considered an unmanly thing to do, and in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Jonas Hanway, who carried 
and used an umbrella, was mobbed in the streets, and called 
after by the small boys. One Macdonald, whe wrote his 
own memoirs, records that in 1770, when he went out 
with an umbrella, the street ragamuffins called after him 
as ‘‘a mincing Frenchman’”’; and in an early “ ladies’ 
paper,” the Female Tattler of 1709, there is a sarcastic 
observation that the young man who had borrowed a lady's 
umbrella because it rained had better have also taken the 
maid-servant’s pattens, and kept himself as dry as a 
‘* female ” in all respects ! 


Exactly the same reprobation attended on the introduc- 
tion of inoculation for smallpox by Lady Mary Montagu ; 
she was preached against from the pulpit as impious, and 
denounced by the doctors ‘‘to a man”; yet fifty years 
afterwards the practice was recommended by the College of 
Physicians, and then it was very generally employed by 
all those who could afford it till it was superseded by 
vaccination. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
IIlave St. Valentine’s customs quite 
fallen into desuetude? A very 
charming book, privately printed a 
year or two ago for Mr. Frank Bliss, 
with an. introduction by Mr. Le 
Gallienne, told their history as if it 
were ancient history. Is the ‘‘ young 
man’s fancy” of Tennyson merely 
a poet’s fancy? and are human 
hearts no more kindled about the 
time when all the birds select their 
loves? This is the love-kindling 
weather that Donne wrote of in his 
epithalamium for the marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth with the Elector 
Frederick, which marriage, by the 
way, brought us the Hanoverian 
succession. St. Valentine’s Day was 
the birds’ pairing day 
Ilail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is! 

All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners. 
Thou marriest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove, 
rhe sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with the red stomacher ; 


Thou makest the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon. 


Many a one who has kept St. Valen- 
tine has forgotten who the saint 
was—a martyred bishop, who wit- 
nessed by being beheaded ‘after a 
beating with rods which nearly 
struck the life out of him. He had 
nothing at all to do with lovers ; but 
about the time of his death there was 
the festival of the Lupercalia, at 








which young men drew the names of 
maidens to be something equivalent 
to their Valentines. The Church 
coming, presently converted the 
custom to the pious one of drawing 
saints’ names; but human nature 
was too strong for it, and presently 
people went back to the old custom, only associating it 
with the name of a Christian martyr. 

Poor St. Valentine! so remotely is he connected with 
pairing of birds and men—so little does he deserve Lamb's 
hearty apostrophe: ‘‘ Old Bishop Valentine. Great is thy 
name in the rubric, thou venerable arch-flamen of Hymen. 
Thou com’st attended with thousands and ten thousands of 
little loves. Singing Cupids are thy choristers and .thy 
precentors ; and instead of the crosier the mystical arrow is 
borne before thee.” 

St. Valentine’s customs had a long life and a merry. I 
remember the festival in its throes, have seen the stationers’ 
windows alla bower of lace paper and satin, and hearts and 
darts and cupids. I remember Valentine Numbers of-the 
illustrated papers, which strove to give the dead festival 
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Captain Westmorland writes: ‘‘ An excellent dinner was partaken of by us in the evening; 
it in the bush, we had such luxuries as turkeys (a gift from the King of Mansu), plum-puddings (tinned), and soda-water.” 
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life, as even now they are doing by the Christmas 
observances. We were still fluttered by the day, and one 
or two of those lovers’ missives yet drifted our way. I 
remember one of quilted white satin and lace, with pearls 
dropped here and there, and absurd little bows of mbbon. 
It was before the age of wstheticism, and the recipient 
thought it quite beautiful. A generation earlier Valentines 
were sent with a. tender gallantry by young gentlemen to 
all the young ladies they particularly liked, as well as to 
‘*the not-impossible she.” Valentines occasionally took 
the form of lace handkerchiefs, scent-bottles, fans, gloves, 
and trinkets. 

Valentine-sending, by the way, was not confined to the 
male sex. Many a timid avowal of a girl’s preference was 
whispered in the mysterious secrecy of the Valentine. 
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I’hi to Captain Perey Westmorland. of 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


and in spite of our roughing 
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What a pity the charming custom 
should have come to an end, and 
that the name should survive in the 
highly coloured and vulgar so-called 
comic Valentines of the slums! 

As time went on, it became an 
added custom for presents to be ex- 
changed between Valentines. We 
get a good deal of it in Mr, Pepys’s 
diary. In his day, Valentines were 
regularly drawn, and between per- 
sons of all ages as between lovers, 
It would also that the first 
person of the opposite sex met with 
on the auspicious morning claimed 
to be the Valentine. The expense 
of the presents seems to have some- 
what troubled the Secretary's frugal 
mind 

14th of February, 1660.—My wife, 
hearing Mr Moore’s voice in my 
dressing-room, got herself ready, and 
came down and challenged him for 
her Valentine. 

14th of February, 1661.—Up early, 
and to Sir W. Batten’s, but I could 
not go in till I asked whether they 
that opened the door was a man ora 
woman ; and Mungo, who was there, 
answered, “‘A woman.’’ which, with 
his tone, made me langh; and so up I 
went, and to Mrs. Martha for my 
Valentine, which I do only for com- 
placency ; and Sir W. Batten, he goes 
in the same manner to my wife, and 
sO We were very merry. 

18th of February, 1661. In the 
afternoon my wife and I and Mrs, 
Martha Batten, my Valentine, to the 
Exchange, and theyre upon a payre 
embroydered and six payre of 
plain white gloves I laid out 40s, 
upon her. 

22nd of February, 1661.—My wife 
went to Sir W. Batten’s and there 
sat a while, he having yesterday sent 
my wife half-a-dozen pairs of gloves and a pair of silk 
stockings and gurters for her Valentine. 

14th of February, 1666.—Mrs. Pierce by and by comes 
with my name in her bosom for her Valentine, which will cost 
me moncy. 

14th of F.bruary, 1667.—This morning come wp to my 
wife’s bedside—I being up and dressing myself—little Will 
Mercer to be her Valentine, und brought her name writ upon 
blue paper in gold letters, done by himself, very pretty 
and we were both well pleased with it. But I am also this 
year my wife’s Valentine, and it will cost me £5; but that I 
must have laid out if we had not been Valentines. 

16th of February, 1667.—I1 find that Mrs. Pierce's little girl 
is my Valentine, she having drawn me, which I am not sorry 
for, it easing me of something more I must have given to 
others. But here I do first observe the fashion of drawing 
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BOURNVILLE: A WORCESTERSHIRE EDEN. 


A nop, skip, and jump across the Worcestershire border 
from Birmingham brings one to Bournville, and full notifica- 
tion of it is given to the travellers’ nostrils in advance, 
for at Bournville are Cadbury’s huge cocoa works, from which 
the aroma of roasted cocoa beans is wafted for miles. 
Nevertheless the present paper speaks not of cocoa and 
chocolate manufacture except as an incident in connection 
with the remarkable little colony which is springing up 
thereabouts. As in the main this scheme is connected with 











THE GIRLS’ GARDEN, BOURNVILLE, 


the operatives at Cadbury’s works, perhaps it will be as well 
to follow the career of a typical female worker out of the 
1,400 employed there, some of whom come from villages a 
few miles away, for Cadbury's factories are popular with 
female wage earners. Every effort is made to obtain work 
there; for, apart from the unusual comforts, 
the rate of pay is from 1s, 6d, to 2s. per week 
higher than at any other cocoa factory in the 
world, or in any other occupation for women in 
the Midlands. 

Our typical girl arrives at 8.50 a.m., hangs 

up her check at the time-keeper’s lodge, and 
proceeds tothe ‘‘ Dressing-room”—a large, well- 
warmed, clean, and airy apartment—where she 
removes her outer garments and dons the uni- 
form white linen costume which it is compulsory 
for every female employée to wear. She puts 
her boots to dry in a small receptacle over the 
hot water pipes, and before commencing work 
wobably washes at one of the numerous 
avatories, and goes forward to another apart- 
ment to leave the dinner she brought with her 
to be warmed or cooked, free of charge, ready 
tor one o’clock. At nine o'clock all assemble 
in the various workrooms until one o'clock, 
when labour ceases till two o'clock, during 
which hour the factory doora are locked, so 
that no employées can possibly be found inside. 
Thehugedining-hall, with eleven wideentrances 
and exits, containing seating room for 1,600 
girls ; a smaller apartment for 600 men; and 
yet another for 70 of the clerks, are all thrown 
open, so our typical girl wou'd probably go to 
the dining-hall and eat her meal, previously 
cooked for her, and supplement that from the 
refreshment bar, wherean exceedingly moderate 
tariff prevails. For example, ham, beef, or tongue, is 1d. 
per plate ; hot fruit pies (as large as a man’s two clenched 
fists), ld. ; three-quarters of a pint of tea or coffee, 4d. ; 
half a pint of cocoa essence, 4d. ; glass ot milk, 4d. ; aérated 
waters, ld. per bottle ; and so forth. 

Just near the girls’ dining-hall is the dining-room for the 
principals of the firm, in which is served exactly the same 
food as is put before the girls—indeed, the only difference is 
the superiority of its table services and surroundings. Still 
following our typical employée, in fair weather she may 
take her dinner at one of the convenient seats around the 
uirls’ large playground, which has an asphalted centre and 
pretty banks of shrubs to screen it from inquisitive eyes, or 
indulge in asun bath under cover of the range of shades 
running along the southern side of the works, or stroll up 
the lane a hundred yards or so, where a few months hence 
she will be able to pass into the ‘‘Girls’ Garden,” of which 
a photograph is given showing a corner of Bournbrook 
Hadl in the distance. Here with her companions she- will 
be able to romp to her heart’s delight; or, if she prefers, 
seek the seclusion of the quaint little summer-house, 
pleasantly named ‘‘The Sylvan Arbour.” The firm defrays 
the entire working expenses, rent, liglit, fuel, staff, &c., of 
the dining-room and its scrupulously clean and large 








THE SUMMER HOUSE, 





kitchens, and the tariff merely returns the prime cost of the 
comestibles as purchased in the best markets, The’ milk is 
from Mr. Cudbury’s farms, ani a feature is the liberal 
supply of fruits at all seasons. No money is taken in 
exchange for the refreshments, but tickets of various values, 
from a halfpenny upwards, can be bought in any quantity 
and used at any time. Each of the dining-rooms is reserved 
for the class of employé indicated, and no mixture of class or 
sex ispermitted ; above all thingsthe ventilation isadmirable. 

Business is re- 
sumed at 2 p.m., 
and continued till 
5.30, thus making a 
74 hours working 
day; but as labour 
ceases on Saturday 
at one o'clock, the 
average working 
hours are less than 
seven perday. ‘The 
works are shut for 
a fortnight’s holi- 
day each year, in 
preparation for 
which arrangements 
are made so that no 
one suffers financi- 
ally, it being held 
by the firm that a 
vacation is essential 
for all, that health 
may be preserved, 
About half the 
young women have 
a trip to the seaside 
and remain from a 
day or two up to 
the whole fortnight. 
Beyond all this a 
trained nurse is em- 
ployed and paid by 
the firm, and this 
lady receives every 
morning a list of the sick, whom she visits and ministers to. 
Her combined consulting-room, office, and surgery are in a 
cottage closely adjoining the main entrance to the works. 
The sick fund, formed by the employés, lias one rule which 
is worthy of quotation. ‘Object: To provide means for 








A CHOCOLATE PACKER, 


paying sums weekly to members who are compelled to absent 


themselves from work in consequence of infectious disease 
in their families.” So, to minimise any risks from contagion, 
no employé in whose family there is, or has been, an outbreak 
of this kind is permitted to enter the works until a clean 
bill of health is presented, and it is to their own advantage 
- stay away, as their pay is assured without working 
or it. 


In connection with the works, the firm has converted a 
house called ‘‘ The Beeches” into a home for those female 
employées who are orphans or whose parents reside at too 
great a distance to allow of night and morning journeyings. 
The furnishings, embellishments, cleanliness, and comfort 
at this hostelry are all that can be desired. After March 
next it is intended to convert Bournbrook Hall into a similar 
home, where some sixty girls can be provided with similar, 
or perhaps better, lodgings. 


Including the land immediately. round them Cadbury’s 
group of factories are represented by sixty acres of land ; 
adjoining are some 140 acres which constitute the Bourn- 
ville Estate, to be laid out with the object of ‘‘ making it 
easy for working men to own houses. with large gardens, 
secure from the danger of being spoilt either by the building 
of factories or by interference with the enjoyment of sun, 
light and air.” The land is let on lease for 999 years at a 
ground rent varying from a halfpenny to a penny per yard. 
No house can be erected below or above a given size, so that 
the gardens, which will average about one-sixth of an acre, 
may not be overshadowed. 


No person will be allowed to have more than four houses, 
and the owners intend to give a seven-acre piece of land for 
a recreation ground for the use of the estate, some smaller 
plots as playgrounds for the children, and land for the 
erection of schools, baths, and institute, all to be placed 
under the care of a committee appointed by the tenants. 
With the exception of certain retail shops, which will be 
allowed in allotted positions for the convenience of the 
inhabitants, no shop, factory, or business of any kind will 
be permitted. The proprietors are prepared to advance up 
to £20,000 on mortgage at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum 


to those who build houses on the estate, and are prepared to 
pay down in cash at least one-fifth of the cost, and a 
peculiar clause in the undertaking is this :—‘‘ The repre- 
sentatives of any tenant who dies possessed of a louse may, 


oa? 











by application to the solicitors, have returned to them the 
aimount paid on the erection of the house, but this will not 
in any way prevent the representatives of a deceased tenant, 
if they preter it, from selling the house instead, and any 
borrower may, if he so desire it, pay off the mortgage by 


larger instalments than originally agreed.” Another notable 


feature is the rurality of the spot; nobody would for a 
inoment imagine that it was in the immediate vicinity of 
a large manutacturing city like Birmingham. 








SCENE ON THE ESTATE, 


Tn this estate scheme the proprietors of the huge business 
under comment have not been actuated by any desire to 
pose as philanthropists. There is no bogus sentiment about 
them ; they are hard-headed, far-seeing, shrewd commercial 
men, who calculate to a nicety and with precision exactly 
how they can do ‘the greatest good for 
the greatest number,” simultaneously keeping 
a watchful eye upon the financial aspect of 
their gigantic establishment and its improve- 
ment by the social methods they formulate. 
They are satisfied that, in these matter-of-fact, 
workaday times, thinly veiled philanthropy is 
promptly estimated at its true worth, and are 
content to get an exact return for their initial 
outlay in connection with the estate, hecause 
whilst benefiting their fellow men and employés 
they likewise improve their own business in 
dozens of ways. Their plans are so practical, 
well balanced, and soundly financed, that it 
would well serve other employers of labour to 
obtain and study the details, and follow the 
example set by these hard-working financial 
diplomatists, who only thirty-six years ago 
commenced business with a dozen workmen, 
whereas in various parts of the world to-day 
they give employment to about 2,400 hands 
all told. 

It is quite possible that a mistaken idea 
may enter the head of the reader, for in 
perusing the foregoing it will naturally strike 
one that the benefits accruing from the 
Bournville Estate are limited solely to the 
employés of Messrs. Cadbury's establishments. 

sut this is not so; it is free and open to any- 
one and everyone to avail himself or herself cf 
the facilities thus offered for acquiring a home- 
stead, and it is the wish of the formulators of this remark- 
able scheme for the amelioration of the condition of the 
werking classes that every advantage should be taken of 
what has been described in the present article. A cordial 
welcome is extended to all who care to inspect the estate 
with a view to settling there, and it should be said that it is 
within five minutes’ walk of Bournville Station, ard is 
easily accessible by frequent trains, 

It would be unjust to close this article without reference 
to the spirit which is evinced by Messrs. Cadbury Brothers 
to everyone employed in their factories or with whom they 
come in contact. Personal observation warrants the 
remark that the principals are revered by their subordinates, 
and the latter have formed among themselves organisations 
of most extraordinary descriptions. Their sick society, 
special funds, orchestral society, technical schools, and 
numerous other clubs, are deserving of more than praise, 
and in every case these are fostered by the personal in- 
fluences and financial aid of Messrs. Cadbury, who jointly 
bear the responsibilities of the management of this colossal 
undertaking and its various dependencies. 











THE ESTATE OFFICE. 
(Reprinted from the St. James's Budget, January 31, 1896.—Apvr. } 
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mottoes as well as names; so that Pierce, who drew my wife, 
did draw also a motto, and this girl drew another ior me. 
What mine was I have forgot; but my wife's was, ‘‘ Most 
courteous and most fair.’’ 

1 4th of February, 1668.—Up, being called up by Mercer [his 
wife’s maid], who came to be my Valentine, and I did give 
her a guinny in gold for her Valentine’s gift. There ccmes 
Roger Pepys betimes, and comes to my wife for her to be his 
Valentine, whose Valentine I was also, by agreement, to be to 
her so every year; and this year I find it likely to cost £4 or 
£5 in a ring for her which she desires. 

23rd of February, 1668.—This evening my wife did with great 
pleasure show me her stock of jewells, encreared by the ring 
she hath made lately as my Valentine's gift this year, a Turky 
stone set with diamonds ; and with this and what she had she 
reckons she hath about £150 worth of jewells of one kind and 
another. And I am glad of it, for it is fit the wretch should 
have something to content herself with. 

15th Fibruary, 1669.—To my Cosin Turner’s, where, 
having the lact night been told by her that she had drawn me 
for her Valentine, I did this day call at the New Exchange and 
bought her a pair of green silk stockings and garters and 
shoe-strings, and two pairs of gossamy gloves, all coming to 


DoUT 25s. 


The poets naturally were on the side of St. Valentine. 
Among those who sang his praises were Drayton, Phineas 
Fletcher, Herrick, Wotton, Gay, Shenstone, as well as 
Lydgate, Chaucer, Shakspere, and that royal poet, Charles 
of Orleans. KATHARINE TYNAN. 








The Norwich Triennial Musical Festival recurs in the 
present year, and the date fixed for its celebration is Oct. 6 
and the three subsequent days. The promised novelties of 

he festival include a cantata by Signor Mancinelli on Hero 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SsCoTT. 


They are very busy just now at the Lyceum Theatre, 
where, in a few days’ time, we are to see Mr. John 
Davidson’s version of Francois Coppée’s poetic play, 
‘* Pour la Couronne.” Thus will literature and the drama 
be once more combined in the classic home of Wellington 
Street. And the play ought to be extremely well 
acted. The hero’s character naturally falls to Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, the parricide and patriot who is saved from 
ignominy and insult by the avenging dagger of a slave- 
girl who loves him. This is the part Melitza she is 
called—that has been selected by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in preference to the more showy and dramatic character 
of Bazilidé, for which the invaluable services of Miss 
Winifred Emery have been secured. Add to these in 
less important rdéles such actors as Mr. Mackintosh and 
Mr. Nutcombe Gould, and we may be sure that in 
this instance at any rate Mr. John Davyidson’s verse 
will not suffer in the delivery, as unfortunately in these 
days is too often the case. Mr. Forbes-Robertson is 
perhaps the best elocutionist on the stage—who can ever 
ig 5 his i delivery of the speec hes of Buckingham 
‘Henry VIII.”?—and it is not likely the child and 
PRE shild of colebretid actors such as the elder Emery 
and his son Sam Emery will be at a loss in the perfect 
expression of poetry. The fact is, that in the matter of 
stage elocution we have rushed from one extreme to the 
other. The influence of the M: acready school may have 
made elocution a little pedantic, but that tradition 
once shaken off, our artists have become uncultured 
and slovenly. They have been taught to believe that 
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fashion as modern prose plays. But it is not so. A 
certain tone and diction, a sonority and a style, give 
dignity to verse, and this dignity cannot be dispensed w vith, 
Nowadays you can count good stage elocutionists on one 
hand, and the consequence is that verse is either ignored 
on the English stage or murdered. ‘Take the case of 
Forbes-Robertson, who is a brilliant example of what stage 
elocution ought to be. He has none of the mouthing 
tricks and ranting suggestion of the worst disciples of 
the old school, nor has he the careless flippancy 
and ae -shod methods of the new. If he spoke 
Buckingham’s lines in a modern comedy manner he 
would be utterly wrong. But he does nothing of the kind. 
He speaks them with just the balance, the taste, and 
the knowledge of rhythm that verse imperatively demands. 
And that reminds me of the probability of a Shaksperian 
play succeeding the French drama at the Lyceum. Now 
guess what it is likely to be. All I can say now is that 
it will not be “Othello,” but that it contains the one 
character in all Shakspere for which mentally and physic- 
ally Forbes-Robertson is best suited. Again I say, guess. 
There will be no conflicting opinions on that point. 

An official message has been sent over from America to 
the effect that Sir Henry Irving has not yet decided between 
‘* Coriolanus ” and ‘‘ Julius Czesar” as his next Shaksperian 
production ; that the rumour of his early retirement was 
decidedly premature; and that the se heme for combin- 
ing all the prominent actor-managers in one splendid 
Shaksperian cast was a visionary one. Such stars, as 
Wilson Barrett and E. 8. Willard were, of course, off the 
list, as they have other fish to fry. 

A very pleasant afternoon’s entertainment was given 
at the Royalty this week by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, in aid 
Soho, in which district 


nd Leander, and a choral ode by Dr. Villiers Stanford, verse-plays can be pronounced in exactly the same of the parish funds of St. Anne's, § 
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FITTED SUIT GASES. 


100 VARIETIES POST FREE. 
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20 HIGHEST AWARDS, 


Representing the consensus of opinion of 


more than 
100 Analysts or Soapmakers, 


the chief Experts of the world. 





ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 


The Modern “Judgment of Paris,” 


[Paris Exhibition, 1889.] 
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MEDAL. 


ONLY GOLD 


M’ PPIN and WEBB’S “ Train de Luxe” fitted Suit-Case, in hand-sewn Solid Leather or Real Crocodile, completely Ms 

fitted with Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet Requisites. ‘* The ‘fin de siécle’ travelling requisite for gentlemen.” f. 
Only London Addresses: sy O a Pp 

» 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C., & 


(Facing the Mansion House) 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATS AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER BELFAST. | 
And at 170, REGENT sST., LON wv. 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two i Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, 
Per doz. Per doz 


IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered .. 1/3 Hematitched, 


Ladies’ .. se o- 23 Ladies’ 
Samples and Illustrated Gents’ .. - 3/3 Gents’ 3/11 ae ae * 
Price-Lists Post Free. 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. oe = esrtseted 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. piccsesn23% Ber Sec. | JOHN WALKER, WATCH an 0 


Dinner-Napkins, 5/6 per doz. MAKER, 
. Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- , CORNHILL, and 239, REGENT STREET. 
; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; * The Cornhill” Silver Crystal-face Keyless lever Watch, with | 





The only Gold Medal ever awarded: 
SOLELY FOR TOILET SOAP 


at any International Exhibition in the world. 
IRIN ALN ALAA AAAS 


N° MORE ASTHMA from this momeut. 
Awarded one hundred thou- 
N2 MORE ASTHMA 

















on ag Gold and Seo 
als, and admitted to 
— i igen Piliow-Cases, treme 1/65 ene. Chronometer balance, £5 Ss. Gold Key less Lever Watches, from unrivalled 


By Special Appointments tothe Quen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. £10 108. Chime Clocks in great va ; 
N.B.—All inquiries for Samples, and Letter Orders, should be sent direct to Belfust as hitherto, | 'iustratea Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free. 


l COUGH GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES 


Particulars gratis and post free trom 


oths, 114d each. 
DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 














Invaluable for Coughs, Colds, Influenza, and Throat Irritation. Contain no poison. 
Act by inhalation and absorption directly upon the respiratory organs. In cases of 
72 Pastilles, 1s, 1jd., of all Chemists. A handsome booklet of 26 pages, containing 
‘‘ Practical Advice on the Preservation of the Respiratory Organs,”’ and illustrated by 
well-known leading artists, will be sent, post free, to applicants mentioning this paper, by 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNOW HILL, Lonoon, E.C. 
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A POWER. tHat CANNOT DIE! 


REVERENCH IS THE CHIBF JOY OF THIS LIfe. 


INFINITUDE. 


All Objects are as Windows, through which the Philosophic Eye looks into Infinitude Itself. 


‘ REVERENCE for aeenet is PURE and — THE Withered Leaf J8 NOT DEAD and 
3K. ‘a my JOBT. 
IN your YOUTH ; for what is TRUE and THERE are Forces in it and around it, 
though working in inverse order ; 
ELSE how could it ROT? 

DESPISE NOT the RAG from which 
MAN MAKES PAPER, or the LITTER 
from which 

THE EARTH makes CORN. 

RIGHTLY viewed, 

NO MEANEST OBJECT is 

[NSIGNIFICANT : 

ALL Objects are as WINDOWS, through 
which the 

PHILOSOPHIC EYE looks into 

[NFINITUDE ITSELF .— Canrtyte. 


WATURE NEVER FORGETS and NEVER 
FORGIVES 









TRIED 


VV the AGE of OTHERS; for all that is 
GRACIOUS 


AMONG the LEVEE, CREee among the 
AND MARVELLOOS in the POWER 
THAT CANNOT DIE.’— Rusk. 

IF I take the wings of the morning and 


dwell in the uttermost varts 


OF the UNIVERSE ‘THY POWER IS 
THERE,’ 


KNOWEST thou ANY CORNER of the 
WORLD 


WHERE at least FORCE is not? 


THE WITHERED LEAF CANNOT DIE; 


DETACHED ! SEPARATED! I say there is 

























N° SUCH SEPARATION : Nothing-hitherto Nc AOR : THE BREAKING OF LAWS, 

WAS ever stranded, cast aside - ot <$ la pe Po Ree ag hare pegs. x i REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS, 
} a. A) r-2 : . qs fr fj “ . 

Ber ALL, were it only a withered leaf, wt PAN AOS ¥ x JNSTINCTS, Inclinations, Ignorance, and 
works together with all; is BORNE FORWARD on AX: ZX 5 —— . swe iu agit. ‘ Follies, 

THE BOTTOMLESS, SHORELESS FLOOD J 11s Wiz Nex a oe orl rs DISCIPLINE and SELF-DENIAL, that 

of ACTION, Precious Boon, 
AND LIVES THROUGH PERPETUAL PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, THE HIGHEST and BEST in THIS LIFE. 
METAMORPHOSES. SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 B.C. 
HY SHOULD FEVER, that vile slayer of millions of the human race, not be as much and more huntei [PORTANT TO TRAVELLERS.—“ We, the undersigned, have for the last four years used ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
up, and its career stopped, as the sulitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is | SALT’ during several important Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have 
called, is quickly made an example of by the law. Fevers are, at most, universally acknowledged to be preventable | undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during 


diseases ; how is it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, and millions to suffer almost without | that period, and that happened after our supply of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ had run out. When making long marches 
protest? The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. Who ’s to blame? For the means of | under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, the undersigned have used ENO’S 
preventing premature death from disease, read a Pamphlet given with each Bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ The | ‘FRUIT SALT’ two or three times a day in the following manner and proportions:—-At daybreak two teaspoonfuls 
information is invaluable. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of disease, now | mixed with the juice of a raw lime and a little sugar, in a tumbler of water; shortly afterwards a light meal of tea or 
producing such havoc, would cease to exist, as Plague, Leprosy, &c., have done when the true cause has become known. | coffee, bread and fruit; about midday one small spoonful with raw lime-juice and water; and before retiring for the 
ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the most | night, another teaspoonful in water. ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ used as aforesaid acts as a gentle aperient, 
valuable means of keeping the blooi free from Fevers and Blood Poisons, Liver Complaints, &c., ever discovered. Asa | keeps the blood c»0l and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value 
means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating | of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, and have also 
beveruge. After a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in stating that if its | recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. LOFTUS, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer ; 
great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a householi in the land would be without it, nora E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam. 

single travelling-trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. | “J. C. ENO, London.” 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





Below is the beautiful Design for the Cover of the new MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
(reduced to one-quarter of actual size). 


THE FIRST NUMBER WILL BE ISSUED ON FEB, 29 FOR MARCH 1. The CONTENTS of the FIRST NUMBER of 


We MELODY 


WILL INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 




















NEW SONG. . . . =. «Rest in Peace”. . . . « . Ch. Gounod, 
Words by Crement Scort. 
(POSTHUMOUS WORK.) 


NEW SONG. . . . . The Wedding Morn”. . . . GH, Clutsam, 


NEW PATRIOTIC SONG. .°'Dear Mother England” . . . J. M, Coward, 


Words by CLEMENT Scort. 


NEW SONG. . . . . . ‘The Fairyland”. . . . «(Lawrence Kellie, 
VOCAL DUET . . . . . Mn the Twilight” . . ~ «ALJ, Caldicott, 


BERCEUSE DE JOCELYN FOR .. e bi 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 5 Angels Guard Thee” . . . Benjamin Godard. 


MAZURKA FOR PIANO . . ‘Pearls and Rubies” . . . . . Tito Mattei, 
BARCAROLLE FOR PIANO. . . . . =... « « ~~ « Gabrielle Faure, 


ROMANCE FOR VIOLONCELLO ‘“A Summer Night” . . . A, Goring Thomas, 











MEDITATION FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. . . . . ~ «~ Professor Bridge, 
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NEW COMPOSITION FOR PIANO. . . . . ..... . AG, Crowe, 


printed on Stout Paper, Music Size. Price Sixpence net. 50 sees ea 
It will appear Monthly. Please ask your Newsagent to order a copy for you. NEW WALTZ... . Spir it of the Glars”-.--+ 4% . May Ostlere, 





“i MELOD 3) will consist of 48 Pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Composer of ** Sce-Saw” Waltz. 
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the theatre stands. This is an excellent idea, and might Lady Teazle, they resolve ‘“‘never to quarrel again.” éf.the audience. Poor Frank Marshall, when he mnie 
well be imitated by other managers. I had not before seen In the course of the afternoon clever Mr. W. G. Elliot before the curtain, was greeted with ironical cheers and 
a very clever and well-written duologue called ‘‘ Mr. versus sat down at the piano and gave, to the delight of every- hisses, which caused him to scowl indignantly at the pit 
Mrs.” admirably acted by Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Miss body, a Corney Grain entertainment, descriptive of a and shake his fist at them. Although Hervé, the composer, 

Violet Vanbrugh. The little play ought to be looked up by Friday to Monday at a country house. The trifle is well proved a very indifferent actor, his opera was the means of 
amateurs, for it contains two capital parts, one for a lively and smartly written, and may be voted a success. Not the introducing to the stage not only young Marius, but the 
and versatile light comedian and the other for a bright, least amusing item in the programme was the old Olympio : levely and accomplished Selina Dolaro, Jennie Lee, and 
vivacious girl. The idea is that a dissatisfied, unnerved, play, ‘‘ Dearest Mamma,” inimitably played by Mr. W. many more who subsequently rose to fame. Marius 
and frivolous wife comes to consult her solicitor about Blakeley how funny he is!—and Miss M. A. Victor, who followed up his first success in wee ‘hilpé ric” by a perform- 
getting a divorce from her husband, who happens to be has humour and experience. - Miss Katherine Stewart and ance of Siebel in ‘‘ The Little Faust,” and after that made 
the solicitor’s intimate friend. He assures her that she has Miss Mabel Beardsley are both clever and promising up his mind to fix his home in London. With the 
no grounds whatever for an application for divorce; and actresses, who will give a good account of themselves exception of a call to defend his native country in the 
at last, in order to show how foolish his pretty client is, some day. Franco-German War, in London Marius remained, and 
he pretends to make love to her himself, frightens her to Death has spared neither old nor young in the theatrical never seemed to have much attachment to his once 
death, and, as a climax, assures her that her husband, ranks lately. Claude Marius Duplany—or *‘ Mons. Marius,”? beloved Paris. He took to England and England took 
who is downstairs, knows all. Better acting the little as he was familiarly called—had been domiciled in England to him, and when he lost his singing voice he was clever 
play could not have, and it is certain that Mr. and Mrs. more or less since 1870, when I was introduced to him as a enough to turn actor, and proved a very excellent and 
Arthur Bourchier will be in great demand at charity mere boy with a pretty light tenor voice, just arrived with intelligent artist. In later years the voice trouble came 
bazaars and concerts during the coming season. Miss Hervé, the French composer, to take part in a wild opéra back again, and he was recently sent to the Isle of Wight 
Kate Phillips and Mr. George Giddens have also secured bouffe scheme at the Lyceum Theatre. This playhouse for a long rest. He became so well that Mr. George 
from Cotsford Dick a clever little piece called ‘‘ The New had been secured by the Brothers Mansell in order to Edwardes sent him to the Cape to take charge of one 
Husband,” to which they do ample justice. In this case bring out Hervé as an actor in a comic opera composed of his travelling companies, and there poor Mons, 
the strong-minded woman is the bread-winner, and the by him, called ‘Chilpéric.” The whole thing cost a Marius rests, far away from England and from France 
feeble man sits at home at the side of a work-basket, vast amount of money, but turned out a dreadful fiasco. and from the innumerable friends who were attached 
trimming hats and making bonnets. The ladies in the But for all that, it was a memorable occasion. Imagine, to his generous and sunny nature. 

audience roared at the situation, and applauded Mr. for instance, Charles Coghlan playing in burlesque, which When the news came to London that Miss Alma 
Giddens for his dexterity as a man milliner. A little he did, having decidedly come to the front the same evening Stanley was no more, I, for one, refused to believe it. 
jealousy separates husband and wife for the moment; in a comedy by Frank Marshall called ** Corrupt Practices,” Some instinct told me that it was not true, and some- 
but love n unites them, and, like Sir Peter and which, though extremely well acted, was not to the taste how or other I could not sit down to write her memoir, 


WHEN STRIVING 70 | 


KEEP THE WOLF The Best Wheels 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT /T IS NOT 
ALWAYS 
the cheapest that is the most 


economic; the vast superiority 
of 


ee 7 7 
Sey 


over any other bread, either | 
brown or white, both in its bone | 
and muscle making substances, | 
secures for it the coveted position | 

of the | 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 








Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. | 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Bakers spurious imitations of ‘“‘HOVIS,”’ which, 
having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. j 


If any difficulty be e2 ced in obtaining “HOVIS,” | THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, U.S.A. 
or if what is suppliec “HOV 18” ie not satiefacto ma /, EUROPEAN AGENTS--MARKT & CO., LONDON. 
ee Se ey a ee ae ee ee Send or Call for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE from the Principal Retail Depot :— 


defraged), to 


§. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 


6d. and 1s. Sample on receipt of Stamps. 


Sik JOHN BENNETT, Lt, “THREE CASTLES” 
<i CIGARETTES. 


MILD ano FRAGRANT. 














Manufactured from the Finest Selected Growths of Virginia. 


The ‘‘ THREE CASTLES” Tobacco, 


* MILD AND FINE CUT (GREEN LABEL), specially adapted for Cigarettes. 
£10. —In return for £10 NOTE, 
Fe eee eee ako ES Gl? | MEDIUM STRENGTH AND COARSE CUT (YELLOW LABEL) 


KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
Strongly recommended for Pipe Smoking. 


manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and du oad tight, 


£25,-4 STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
© 


WATCH, accurately t sl Frau chat degeled (OLD WATCHES, from £5. Both kinds are sold in 1-0z, and 2-02, Square Packets, and j-Ib, Patent Air- iy Tins. 
richi Zombies not. orem Ae af me er a iteduuait Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


£5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. . LEVER WATCH. A fine }-plate English 
Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass. 
Ae < AIRE Bi The CHEAPEST WATCH EVEL PRODUCED. Air, damp, and 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. x a a ma 5 5 
. ° With bracket and Shield, Th An suse in 
Bk tn Eeimteioelerscaas JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


“Gir JOHM BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY: 
Bre 
and London Bridge. 


Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between London and Brighton. 

EVERY WEEKDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.5a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., includin Pullman Car. 

EVERY SATURDAY ( ‘heap Tirst- Class Day Tickets from Vic- 
toria 10.40and 11.40 a.m. ; from London Bridge 9.25 a.m. and 12 noon. 
rue 10s. 6d., including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 


VERY SUNDAY Cheap bag? “ uteds Day Vickets from Victoria | 
at 10. 5 a.m. and 12.15 p.m Fe 
WE END CHE AP RE ru ‘aN TICKETS, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, 148., 88. 6d,, 6s. 4d. 





\ ? ORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday 10.5a.m., every Sunday 10.45 
a.m. Fare, including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton, 
weekdays, 13s. 6d., Sundays, 13s 
EVERY SATt DAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 


10.40a.m. Fare 
WEEK-END u HE AP RE rU RN TICKETS, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, 14s., 9s. 6d., 7s 
ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 


AND EASTBOURNE.- Fast I'rains every Weekday 


From Victoria—9.0 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m.; also 
4 2 p.m and | ang - to EB nye mare only, 

‘rom London Bridge—v.45 . 4.5, and 5.5 p 

WEEK- “END CHE XP RE rt RN THICKE T's, Friday, Seterder, 
and Sunday to Monday by certain Trains only. To Hastings or St 
Leonards, igs. 13s., 98. To Bexhill or Eastbourne, 16s., 11s. 6d., 8s. 


SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, 


of Normandy, to the Paris 


YARIS. 
through the charming Scenery 
terminus nee the Madel 
VIANE WHAVE N, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Two Special FE xpress Services Weekdays and Sundays). 








London to Paris () & 2) (1,2, 3) | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3) 
a.m, p.m | a.m. p.m 
Victoria ., dep. 10.0 8.0 | Paris .. dep. 10.0 9.0 
London Bridge ,, 10.0 9.0 Ms a.m. 
pam a.m. | L4 a on 5 Bvt lee, arr. 7.0 7.40 
Paris arr. 7.0 8.0 | Victo 7.0 7.0 
Fares—Single: First, 948. 7d. ; Second, 25s. 7d. ; Third, 18s, 7d. 
Return: First, 58s. 3d. ; Second, 428. 3d.; Third, 338. 3d 





Powerful Steam withe lent Deck and other Cabins, 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

BRIGHTON AND PARIS.—In connection with the Bay Express 
Service a Spcial Train leaves Brighton 10.30 a.m. for Newhaven 
Harbour. Returning at 5.20 p.m. 


fork FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at the 
following Branch Offices, where ‘Tickets may also be obtained: West- 


End Offices, 28, Regent Street, and &, Grand Hotel Buildings; City 
Offices: 6, Arthur Street East, and Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 


A. Sanve, Secretary and General Manager. 
rO WINTER 

GRAND HOTEL. 
Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. ‘The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sea 


and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
excellent cooking. and 


(By Order) 
WHERE 
I [ARRITZ. 
Lift at every floor. 


tennis, is famed for its great comfort, 
moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the district; is 
trequented by the élite, and is the rendezvous of the English colony 


During the winter season the terms are from 10f. per day, according 


to floors occupied. All private rooms are carpeted. Great improve- 






HTON.—Frequent Trains from Victoria | 


ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to | 


satisfying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
save been fixed up to heat the entire house. A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arival of the train, 
Address: Mr. Mowrenar, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 


errr “AND INDIA FROM VENICE. 


4 

The PENINSULAR AND D ORIE NTAL COMPANY, under 

ontract with the Government of Italy, will ran Steamers regularly 
fro ym VENICE to EGYPT (Port Said), and in connection with this 
service Steamers will also run through from VENICE to BOMBAY 
at stated intervals without transhipment of passengers or cargo 
As the Railway Services between London and Venice areconvenie nt, 
of reaching either 





this new line will aftord an excellent opportunity 


Egypt or Bombay 
VENINSUL aa “AND ORIENTAL STE AM A, uetaiaael co., 


122, Leadenhall Street, Londo 
W INTER IN THE WEST 
SPECIALB TOURS. 


65 days for £65 by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM. PACKET COMPANY. 
For particulars apply 
wrgate Street, or 20, Cockspur Street (West End), London. 





INDIES. 


18, Mox 





ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES | 


By the Steam-ships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and | 
GARONNE, 3876 tons’ Be from London, as under— 
MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. 

The GARONNE will leave London Feb. 20 for a 57 days’ cruise, 

MALAGA (for Granada), PALMA, VILLA- 


visiting TANGIER, 

FRANCA (for Nice, &c.), PALERMO, TAORMINA, SANTORIN, 
BEYROUT (for Damascus), HAIFA (for Mogeret®) JAFFA (for 
Jerusalem), ALEXANDRIA for Cairo), JTA, ALGIERS, 


GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth April 16 rey ‘London April 17. 
Passengers leaving London on or before March 3 can overtake the 
steamer at Villa Franca. 

CRUISES TO FOLLOW.) 
For SOUTH OF SP AIN, GREECE, CONST ANTINOPE E, &c 
Leaving March § tl; returning May 6 
Fe je oe ILY, VENICE, CORFU, ALGE RIA, &c. 
eaving April 22; returning May ®. 
String Band met jc Light, High- Class Cuisine, 5 
» ". Guegn & Co. Head Offices, 
lanagers 1 Anpenson, ANDERSON, and C« Fenchurch Avenne, 
For partic ulars of the above and of later cruises 6 apply to the latter 
firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.< to the West End 
Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8 


HOPING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
[HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal eens. Sole Wholesale Agents, Ww 


EDWARDS and SON, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 


names are cosas on ithe Governme nt Stan my 


St. Ra aphael Tannin Wine. 


OF DRS, PASTEUR AND BOUCHARDAT, 


The best known Tonic for Women, Childre 
Convalescents (Consumption and indigestion). 


No Bottle ge seine without a label . and the neck bearing name 
and address of &. GALLAIS and CO., 9, Precapttiy, Lonpon, Sole 


Consignees for the v nited Kingdom. 
OF MANSIONS. 





FIRE ——a 


MERRY WVVEATHERS’ 


“LONDON BRIGADE” HAND - PUMP. 


Three-fourths of the fires in London in one year extin- 
nished by the “London Brigade” Hand- Pump (See 
Captain Shaw’s apt ). 








For Mansions, Public Buildings, Hotels, “Theatres, Hall 
Hospitals, Asylums, Mills, Factories, Shops, &c. 

Price, complete, €5 5s., including extra Hose, Cover, | 

Jet, &c. Packed in hamper and sent carriage paid. 
Write for List No. 610s. 
MERRYWEATHERS 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., and GREENWICH, 4 LONDON 
CALL AND 8EE IN ACTION, 








Via QUEE 


GREAT SAVING IN TIME. 


BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours Arrival Dresden, 12.31 a.m. 
Etc. ZEELAND STEAM-SHIP COMFANY, Flushing. 
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CONTINE 


ENBORO™ 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
The magnificent new 21-Kyot PappLe-Sreamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 


NEWS 


9) 


-— 


L 





FLUSHING. 


SERVICE. 








FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PETER ROBINSON 


296 to 264, REGENT ST. 














Shoutd be 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


ONLY 
LONDO 
ADDRESSES : 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


Md) 


MAPPIN 


J 











ek Loanoline®....6*g, & WV. 
anofine’ Soap. 6g | 
oline’ Pomade....|/G. 


‘Vo, Cofd (feam- 





always 


ee 








THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 








"“O@nee tried 
‘used” 


> 


nothing 1s better” 
used in every household. as { sort the tomptexion 


WHOLESALE Deport: 67, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 





-MAPPIN BROTHERS 








66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, ("23.0572") 
& 220, REGENT STREET, W. 


Inspection is Invited of the Largest and Finest Stock in the World of 
DRESSING-BAGS, SUIT-CASES, KIT-BAGS, &c. 










| q i 


ll Hi 


\ 


Cutlery, &c., £12 12s. 
If with Solid Silver Mounts, instend of Nickel, £18 13s. 


Goods Forwarded 
to the Country on 
Approval. 


BROTHERS’ SOLID LEATHER DRESS SUIT-CASE. 
| 22 in. Lined Leather, fitted with Nickel - Mounted Toilet-Bottles, solid Ebony Brushes, fine 


220, Regent St., W; 66, Cheapside, E.C.; & the Queen's Works, Shettield, 





SPECIALITIES. 


METZLER'S KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 
METZLER'S STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
METZLER’S WIND AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


M ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS.—New ¢ burch Model, £30. 
Saloon Model, £43. New Portable Model, £1¢ 

M ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS.—25 per cant. “discount for cash 
On hire from 10s, per month. On the three years’ system from 


New 


New 


£2 per quarter. 
MUSTEL OK HE STRAL ORGANS.—New Concert Model. 





Lengo room Model. On the three years’ system from £17 10s. 
er quart er. 
rokisé _ PIANOS 25 per cent. discount for cash. On hire from 


per month 
ME TZLER'S PIAN 
from 108. per mc ath. 
quarter 
‘ZLER'S HARMONIUMS. 25 per cent. discount for cash. On 
a from 10s. per month. On the three years’ system from £2 
er quarter. 
cor I 1N- MEZIN VIOLINS. 


Illustrated Catalo; 
N 


On the three years’ system from £4 per quarter 
25 per cent. discount for cash. On hire 
On the three years’ system from £2 per 


ME 





gues Gratis and Post Free, 


ETZLER and CO., 


10 to 48, GREAT MARLBOROUGH S8T., LONDON, W, 

GREAT AND INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS. 
[FAR MOTHER ENGLAND. Written by 
CLEMENT SCOTT, Composed by J. M. COWARD, and 


Sung by COLIN COOP in * The Shop Girl” 
28. net, post free. Copies now ready. 
M ETZLER and CO., 
40 to 48, GREAT MARLBOROUGH §8T., 
And of all Musicsellers. 
OHN 
For SALE, 


at the Gaiety Theatre 
LONDON ; 


BROADWOOD SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 
HIRE, or on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second -hand Pianofortes. 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
Great Pulte ney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), Lk 


‘HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co, desire it to be most distinctly 
stood that aney are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
nly address is 

BAKER STRE ET, 


and 


yndon, W 


‘1 


und 
the 
27, 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 
The cheapest hous » for hiring re ally good pron » by all the best 
makers is THOM AS OETZMANN and CO.’S, 27, Baker Street, W. 


{OOD SOl ND - SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood’s, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for De seriptive Catalogues, All Pianos packed 
free and sent to any pe 
THOMAS OETZM NNN and CO., 








PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 





27, Baker Street, London, W. 


]) AEMAD NE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
Ten years’ warranty. Kasy terms, approval, carriage free, 


Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guine 
Class 0, 14 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas. 

American Organs, by 





Cla 


( ” 
}Cl )guineas, | Clas 
all the best Makers, fre om 44 guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. Illus- 
trations and particulars post *. DALMAINE and co, 


free.— 'T’. 
(Est. 111 Tears), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 
Saturdays, 





3 guineas. 








(SOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


i de 


stated 








J. COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE, — Vice- Chancellor ' 
yublicly in Court that Dr, J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Ohlorsayie : that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and 
he 3 god to say it had been sworn to.—See the “ Times," 


July 13, 1864 

TI R. J.. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. —'The Right Hon. _ Russell com- 

municated to the College of Physicians and J. Davenport that 

he had received information to the effect that it. only remedy 

of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.--See ‘ Lancet, 

Dec. 31, 1863. 


OWNE’S 


BR 
VPage Wood 





I RR. J.: COLLAB BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. — Extract from the ‘‘ Medical Times," 
Jan. 12,1866: ‘Is prescribed by + poached pelea practitioners. Of 
course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
a want and fill a place." 


J 


B R OWNE 
best and most certain remedy in 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 





R. os C Oo L L I Ss 
CHLORODYNE is the 


| 

| Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, 

| &e. 

D® R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
| CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, 


Diarrhea, &c. 


al R. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


cinonsny —CAU'TION.—None genuine without Bo 


Dysentery, 











| words “*D s Browne's Chlorodyne”’ on the Government 
| stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 
| Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 

ae 7 Street, b ~ mmsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, Is. 14d., 





Is. 


s. Od., 4s. 6 6 


BENSON’S 


“Special Make” 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 
In Silver Cases, WATCH In 18-ct. —o 


, anc 
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Is NOW MADE with SECONDS DIAL 
and GOLD INNER CASE. 
Three - quarter ~ plate LEVER Movement, Jewelled 


throughout, strong Keyless Action. Superior for Strength 
and Timekeeping to all other makes of Watches sold at 
the same price. In 18-ct. Gold Cases, Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Engraved, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free, price £10; or in Silver 
Cases, 25. Sent Free and Safe at my Risk to all Parts of 
the World on receipt of Draft, Cash, or P.O 


SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL ON RECEIPT oF REFERENCES. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET of every class of Watch from 
£2 2s. to £500, Clocks, Chains, Jewellery, & Plate sent Post Free. 


J. w. BENSON, 


THE STEAM FACTORY, 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 














25, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
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preferring to wait for the confirmation of news so 
sad. Happily, she is alive and well. Ler health has 
recovered in the Canary Islands, and she will return 
home to prove once more that she is an artist quite 
imental in her own line. For many years this very 
clever and accomplished lady wasted her time on pretty 
trivialities, but lately she has established her position as a 
first-class comedy actress. Her performance in ‘‘ The Derby 
Winner” at once placed her in the front rank, for in 
addition to a bright sense of humour she has a broad and 
grand style, almost too good for the mere chaff of farcical 
comedy. With all her experience and intelligence, Alma 
Stanley might be the Ada Rehan of the E nglish stage. Ada 
Rehan st arted with farce, and ended with “Shs akspe re; and 
I do not at all see why Alma Stanley should not make a 
very excellent Katherine. Unfortunately, these are not 


the days for serious art in England. Jane Hadings and contrast the landscape work of painters so essentially 
Judies rise in France from the burlesque stage to the different in “7 rament as Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. James 
highest efforts in comedy; but here there is little temptation S. Hill, Mr. Hope M‘Lachlan, Mr. A. D, Peppercorn, 
to turn the aecepted heroine of farce into a Lady Teazle. Mr. Leslie Thomson, and Mr. FE. A. Waterlow. _ Each 
artist sends, on an average, about a score of his works— 
- ay : s - sufficient to illustrate his range of style, and not too many 
: The U nited States Government has obtained @ great to fatigue the visitor. The painting grounds of each are 
financial success with its issue of Treasury Bonds for @ — ¢qually varied, Mr. Allan choosing Scotland, Mr. Waterlow 
hundred million dollars, bearing four per cent. interest, Connemara, Mr. Peppercorn the southern counties from 
payable in gold; the offers, mostly in America, were Rye to Falmouth, Mr. Hill the more eastern districts, and 
enough to cover the loan five or six times over. This Mr. Hope M‘Lachlan whatever in nature imagination 
effectually ‘refutes the Silver Coinage policy which had gon jures up before a mind which is essentially poetic. 
been passed by the majority of the Senate. Now and then the artists invade one another’s countries, 

The ‘*Six-Men Exhibition” at the Dudley Gallery thereby giving additional interest to an exhibition which 
deserves to be chronicled as a very marked success in has for its object to show the various methods by which 
every way, and especially interesting as bringing into these lovers of nature pursue a common object. 














with about 104 acres of la nd and shooting over about 1200 acres, as 


ANGFORD HALL and SHOOTING. | V ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
3 TO BE LET, ies April 6, 1806, Langford Hall, near Newark, | DREW * SONS PICCADILL CIRCUS, one (Established bale © ntury). — Ronrebes and Authe nite 
nformation respecting Family Arms anc edigrees Crest an 


recently occupied by the late W. H.C. Oates. The Hall is situate | 
2 miles from Newark, where there are stations on both Great 
orthern (main line) and Midland Railways. Earlier possession 
© could be had by arrangement.—Apply Wittiam Wateur, Esq., 
ollaton, Nottingham. AS 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. ae 


t pes st thirty years it has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair. It arrests falling, causes luxuriant | MAJESTY 
t yermanent and harmless. It is not a dye, but a genuine 
n cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Analyst's THE 
report end circulars free 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W.; 
and City Road, E.C., London. 


THE REVOLU TION IN 
CYCLING. 


THE SIMPSON LEVER CHAIN 


(1) Holds all best records; 
(2) Increases EASE and SPEED; 
(3) Diminishes FRICTION and EXER- 








LONDON, Wz. Mottoin heraldiccolours,7s. 6d. look- plates engraved in Modern 
and Medieval styles. HeraldicSea! Engraving 
Inventors and Sole Makers ILLUSUINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM, 
’ Prospectus post free.—25, Cran bourn Street, London, W.C. 


; “ 
— ” “m9 " i 
>| — i PATENT EN ROUTE TEA BASKET ‘NRESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
Fm _IIOISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT | tinvelopes, ail stamped in colour with Crest, oF witht Monogram, 
nm “a, 2-PERSON SIZE { With Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 175.6d. | [% cura trom 42s. Card plate aud 00 best Fisiting-carte bs, mal? 
AS SKETCH lall Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. ladies',38. - Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free, * 
a-prrson size / With Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s, re re ey eee weeens emeeme Woes 
(all Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. DALY’ S THEATRE. i 
| 
N.B.—Either of these “En Routes” fitted | ay AR TEVENING, at 7? ee 
with Drews’ Patent Railway Attachment - 
Lid and Fall Tray: 2-person size, 7s. 64.; MM 00RE AND BURGESS MINSTRE LS. 
4-person size, 10s. 6d. extra to above 8ST. JAMES HALL, W. 
prow Packed free of charge on receipt A NONNUAL C itis a8 CARNIVAL ROGAN sage 
of cheque. ightly at 8, anc ondays ednesdays, and Saturdays at 3. 
Mar nage Mr. LAWRENCE BROUGH. 
NOTE. — Purchasers are cautioned against cheap and | —— wd one , 
> inferior imitations. ALL genuine ‘Tea-Baskets of DREWS’ ( L Y M PIA.—TWICE DAILY, 2 AND 8. 
CaTALooues MAKE are fitted with their PATENT ADJUSTABLE GRAND SPORTING AND MILITARY SHOW. 


Post Free. SPIRIT-LAMP, and are pTeD on lid. General Manager, Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
ON THE ROAD TO THE DERBY. 
HE ROAD TO CHI L. 


N; DREW & SONS Actual DRESSING | suit cas PATENT cYCL ING EXTRAORDINABY at ty N.C.U. rules 
Makers of — BAGS | SUIT CASES | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS BY THE WORLD'S CHAMPIONS. 


(4) Indispensable to LADIES—enabled 
by it to ride with perfect GRACE 


Full 
Pr ROMENADE CONCERTS in the Palmarium by Riviere’s Grand 
irchestra and OLYMPIA Orchestral Band. 
Prices 18. to 58. Thousands of Free Sats 





and COMFORT. 


N-B.—Can be fitted to all Machines. On view 
at 16, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 








) TO LADIES. 


<a 
All the most beautifal women use 


* CREME SIMON. 


Mme. ADELINA PATTI says: “ Hove found it 
very good indeed.” 

For all irritations of the skin it is unequalled. 
CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 
if by magic. 

Paris: 13, Rue Grange Bateliere. 

, LONDON: estoms, G4, Melbern Viaduct, E.C, 


Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores. 











THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
_— - —— — 
me S.FOX & COLimiTeD Sem 


























EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like). 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—‘‘Cocoaine,”’ a product which, 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly hanes. the —_— 





HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 





REFRESHMENTS AT POPUL AR "PRIC ES. 





NTAGARA HALL, ST. JAMES’S PARK 
Zs STATION. 
| GRAND Ic . o ye AL_AND BAL COSTUME 
ESDAY, FEB. 18, 1806. 
Over £120 in Prizes . Lady and Gentle men Skaters for the Best 
ancy Costumes. 
By special desire the Diamond skating will i given 
by the Niagara Hall Professors 
Admission, £1 1s. ; Reserved Seats ( me p+ an sion), £2 2s.; 
Private Bo mes ( (inclading 4 Admission tickets), £10 10s 
Suppers by V. Benoist, 10s. Gd. 
Doors open natl0.30p.m. Fancy or Evening Dress obligatory 











I RESS SHIR TS. FORD'S EUREKA. 
Plain linen piqué and now corded linen. Price lists and self- 
measure free from FORD & CU., 41, Poultry, EA 


JE TGIDIUS. The Only Shirts that take the 

4 place of the ever- shrinking Coloured Flannel. Quite as 
warm. ft assilk. Will not tear or split or shrink. 108. 6d. each; 
three for 31s 6d. Patterns and self-measure free. Sole Makers, 
R. FORD & ©O., 41, Poultry, London. 


‘ LD SHIRTS RE-FRONTED, 

wrist and collar banded, fine linen, three for 6«.; superior 
78. 6d.: extra, 9s. Send three (not less), must be prepaid. Returned 
itond for ure, carringe paid. RICHARD FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, 
andon. 


pay LOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
Ulthoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors, Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
MOST TA JUA 

. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 











Se ee DAIRY SUPPLY COMPAL HW) | "RADE mane 








~~ a z= | i ® Museum S? LonDON. w.c.@ : OWELLS 
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NY 
MAYAN VAY, 


iN 


/ 


W. W. GREENER’S 
Celebrated Close Shooting Guns 


for GAME and PIGEONS. 


\ 


VaVaveravevarer 
AVA\ 


N 


HAMMER GUNS, from 9 Guineas. 
HAMMERLESS » 4&4 ” 
EJECTORS » 2 


Geeewee Grws hold the world’s record for Pigeon-Shooting, 


NYA Va\y 
xX 


and & yards’ boundary. 
15 Valuable Prizes won at Monte Carlo, Season 1995. 


17 ” ” ” last year. 
Full List of Rifles, Double or Single of all Bores, on application. 
W. W. GREEN 


8ST. MARY'S SQUARE, 3 II GHAM Sy 
and 68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. WN, 





SUNN (NC ONOROOND OOK OOMOOOHO00000 es fj NI g E E D 
Ee cae : For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NIGHT 
EXCELLENT 


OF GREAT VALUE 
having repeatedly made scores of 100 straight kills at 30 yards’ rise LANCET JUNE 15.1889. 


SAVORY -. in TINS 2/6 


ALSAM 


COUGH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS 


LUNG TROUBLES. 
SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS. 


See Trade Mark on Wrappers. Beware of Imitations. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS’ EVERYWHERE. 


un 


(PATENT) 


x 


) 


LONOON. WALE Tins (samPces) 1/6 


VAY 


aan) VAAN AVA aA ANY, AAI NY MYA Ay y AV AVAVAVAVAVAVAVA ANY 
X 1x0 0x0)4) OOO" OX Waxy \< - In Bottles, 1/1}, 2/3, 4/6, and 11/. 





NAVA AV WAV aah \ a MA VAVAVAVAVA y WV) W/W) 
rhe os Me Ad sds v WW Warehouse, |, Aibion Piace, Blackfriars Rd., London. 
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TweSTRAND MAGAZINE | Py «EX SHIRT. Gticur 


FOR FEBRUARY 1896. THE GREAT 
CONTENTS: TAILOR-MADE. PERFECT FITTING. 


Frontispiece : ““I CUT THE LINE.” 
nae TNE | NG BULGING OF THE FRONT. || SKIN CUR 


tions from Vhotographs, and from Drawings by A. 








Johnson and W. Thomas Smith. 


R¢ IDNEY STONE Chaps. Ill. and IV. By | Works wonders in curing 


yaols REND TD SPRAXER'S ClASD.— 4/6, 5/6, 6/6, //6, 8/6. torturing disfiguring dis= 


| 

| 

XXV. By HENRY W. LUCY (* Toby, M.P."") Illustrations | 
uld. 

| 

| 








by F.0.G 
BULGER’S REPUTATION. By BRET HARTE. 
Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. By the | | 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. Illustrations 
trom Drawings by Alan Wright, and a Photograph. humours 
GL RAMS FROM THE DARK CONTINENT.— ! , 
—The City of the Scarlet Scarabeus. By CHARLES J 
MANSFORD. Illustrations by A. Pearse. | Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
| American chemists in ali the continental cities. British depot: 
5 F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potrer 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT 
DIFFERENT TIMES OF SBME Lt Es. Frotemer Dovid Davo & Cuem. Coane Solc Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


oie ||| GENTLEMEN’S COMPLETE OUTFITTER 
THE ROMANCE OF THE MUSEUMS.—II. | | , Rm) 


eases of the skin scalp and 
blood and especially baby 


SAMPLE SHIRT ON APPLICATION. 








By W. G. FITZGERALD. Illustrations from Photographs, 


GOODLADY DUCAYNE. By MISSBRADDON. 204 to 212, OXFORD ST. TEETHING) 





Illustrations by Gordon Browne, K.B.A. 


YARNS FROM CAPTAINS’ LOGS.—II. By 
tED T. STORY. Illustrations from Drawings by C. J. 


janie, R.L., and from Photographs. : - —— — > 
ocean . - o- ———- THERS. 


HOW " eS JEEN TRAVELS. Writte 
ao MRS. WINSLOW'S 
A MOUN y ' G ; — a 
RE atee, teatomeea tension | fe O ad N SOOTHING SYRUP 
; FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


> ml) TT , mer ‘ 1 +1 
PIROTOU. From the French of CHAS. FOLEY. Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 


By ALYS HALLARD. Lllustrations by M. Barstow. / 
| : FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


A FORGOTTEN GENIUS. By C.| 
VAN NOORDEN. Illustrations from Old Prints. . : 5 cures wind colic, ‘and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Bottle. 














FABLES.—XVII.—The Owl that Longed to be eens 
Married, Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. PCY PREVENTS the DECAY of the > ° oa H E M E xX ICA N 


PRINCESS CRYSTAL; or, THE HIDDEN | # 
TREASURE CS for Chiron. By ISABEL BELLERBY. | {7} » Bd RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 
tions by . Mi ' 
cat | AVIS 41} Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. H A l R R E N E W E R 


PRICE Gd. ; POST FREE, Od. Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. Prevents the Hair trom salting off. soi de 
4 1ite air to ts RiGINAL 


Restores Grey o1 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. Gd. per Bottle. CoLoun, 


GEO. NEWNES, Ltd., Guitenaton | Street, Strand, W.C. Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 





odour, 
Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 


AST H MA C U H a | } The == gg at the Paris Ghenld be in every honse where a IJAIn RENEWER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d 
GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES EL ou r a, : 
e_—— Co NOTICE. 


4X pectoration, sthma, Nervous 
CH. EF’ AW, Inventor 
Toilet powder — . > THE MEXICAN IIAIR RENEWER may now be 


ult 
Coughs, “catarrh. Slee qo _ Oppression 
immediatly relieved by Orimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes, ss. 9d. per box ail Chemists, or 9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


Ve 
free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W 




















In Use all over the Globe. en Eea ey. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE, 
Free from Of Vegetable “CYTOS BREAD appears io ee to be of the greatest 


Mercury. Drugs. purity, and in every way most carefully prepared. As a 

martyr to DYSPEPSIA I am naturally interested in all 

kinds of Bread, Cakes, and Pastry, and I should say that 

the CYTOS FLOUR is eminently calculated to promote 

digestion in adults, being at once tasteful and healthful, 

whether in the form of bread, cake, or pastry, to children.”’ 
To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners, 





Ask your Grocer for CYTOS BISCUITS (sweetened or unsweetened), 
Manufactured by the NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, London. 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, VICTORIA GYTOS MILLS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


Nis CracsanG 
PILL S aiuhin BY’S 


ro HARVEY'S 


A RIDE TO KHIVA., PREPARED FROM 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, RHC THE ORIGINAL ‘RECIPE 


| “Two pairs of boots lined with fi 
FOR 1 wedlg beer p thy Fogg 4 BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


were also taken ; and for physic—with 


BILE, 4 Se ed Ekvzaleth 
LIVER, mec fre elon i Lazenby 
HEADACHE, | fous ates ae a LAZENBY’S PICKLES 
imme, LAZENBY’S SOUPS 
HEARTBURN, I administered to him fi 
INDIGESTION, | sar-serto mari PaceNey’S SOUP SQUARES 
Er apy CS LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES 


ETG. eaconeatpioras LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS 
LAZENBY’S BAKING POWDER 
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| BUTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


BOULTON & PAUL) = | €rry iv IN YouR BATH @ rs MUSICAL INSTRUM 


Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 


224 











CONSERVATORIES, FERNERIES, =, ; 
cans sem | A SCRUBB Sina MM 
DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. = Ss 
—— | Household | GUITARS, MANDOLINES, FLUTES, CLARIONETS, 
CORNETS, DRUMS, and BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 


ih j MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. wigs) UAYEARRET, tokeshy oe Bestia. 
z a 5 .S Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Rens tte 
! Gy. /] : | Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. Me nctenta 2 —— 
rT Ti) tT ae Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. : HOLBEIN CASKET. 
2 es or Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 3 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
; . : Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Met yt ght ey ~ ge 4 Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
a a sod Carriage Fait} 49 10 8 Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
MELON AND | 1s. Bottle for six to ten Baths. 


CUCUMBER : 
FRAME. Zz Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 

Carriage Paid on 
ders of 40s. : 2 
Orders SCRUBB.& CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, S.E. eg. Original Design by HOLBEIN. In Sot Bras 
.- List Free. T ’ 


to most stations 
To bg, Obtained ONLY at 


nen Bis | eee - WEE MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, sei 
5 , FISHER’S, 188, STRAND. 


No. 77. WIOLET FRAME, ¢ ft. by <ft., 30s. 
. 


BOILERS of ALL MAKES ana sizes || F°OR HEALTH & COMFORT POCKET 























TANKS, VALVES, PIPES, & FITTINGS always in stock. 
peer ONE THING SPECIALLY 


COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL on| NEEDFUL NEEDFUL ee» KODAK. 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. IN ME’ IN 














Perfect imitations of 
Nature; weightless, no | 


wiggy appearance. o V gE R Y [ ‘ : ia V E R - 


: Instructions for i > = 
a | HOUSE. <2 HOUSE. 
SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS a ef PP BX. 


for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
From Mrs. Pursss. THE 


Every Design in Ladies’ “ Ardfert Abbey, Anifert, Ireland i al 
‘~ A reypetee Hair for 7° «Oct. 15, 1905. fia t } “ Bur lar’s Orror ” A perfect camera on a small scale. 
ENED ee LPC LINES, “I find your ‘ Prramip’ Foop Warmer a . Weighs only § ounces. 
most invaluable. I keep it going night 4 Size of Picture, 1} x 2 inches. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and ow. I have been ill for fifteen Z RAM oa Loaded in daylight. 
POST FREE. years, but am now recovering my health Al One button does it ts the shutter 
by taking a little food every h i , ’s* Py id” Li y ogo ere: ; ; : 
J ittle warm food every hour i Clarke's “‘ Pyramid” Lights supply a want and changes action from time to in- 


6. BOND & SON, ae ee: “S. E. Pursss. 3 G —_ Long felt on sea and land, stautaneous. 

——a : ERE : “Clarke's Pyramid and Fairy Light 7 mm i gd pr ee rave nen light, Made of aluminium, and covered with 
W ’ leather. 

Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, 


THE 
Prices, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. Complete with “Burglar’s Horror’? Lamp. 
Sold by all respectable Dealers everywhere. Manufactured by £i Is. 
CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT CO., LTD., Cricklewood, London, N.W., 
WHERE ALL LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. EASTMAN 





Co., Ltd., London, N.W. 





Photographic Materials 
Co. Limited, 


Fountain Pen (4). g™= cca. | 


mp ahaa ig? Os G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS. 


10/6, 16/6, « 25/- ESTAB. 24 YEARS. “ne Gen of he Pert 


“LADY HENRY SOMERSET Have you a Cough? Seed: seg 
has much pleasure in stating that, after 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. pei 
eg Ny aie Have you a Cold ? c 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN of Messrs. COMBINED WITH 


ame, Seiak tek Sesan, * Gla Hak te A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. Gt 
to her, and she has found that its Tru it also for TREBLE. GRIP 6£ LEWIS 


. ype: Toe einatin, aniiiebiaiee Whoopi ng-Cough, tor Asth ma, rs \ / y ) ORDERoF MERIT 
\ AND MEDAL AT 


“To Mabie, Todd, and Bard, for Consu mM ption, for Bronch itis. a CAMELBOURNE I88L 


“93, Cheapside, London, E.C.”’ 
“ Twas advised friend to t jour Lung Tonic. 10 my mos ecable surprise, after the 0 
third dose 1 was atte te atirtate with perfect ease, '1 reesleed henceforth to add your valuable GC. E. LEWIS'S HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER 
medicine to my household remedies, and certainly shall never be without ut.” is the highest development of the gunmaker’s art. The opening of 
( Rev.) F. C. 8. KRUENIG, Vicar of St. Barnabas, Hull. the gun for loading cocks it and bolts the triggers automatically, 
thus making it the safest gun before the public. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. | WHEN YOU ASK FOR Send six PE pe wong A a dy they ve Guns ready 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 95a, REGENT ST., Ww, for delivery, which is the largest in England. Buy ‘tirect and save 
_— dealers’ profits. We guarantee the shooting and endurance of our 


Guns and Rifles is second to none. 


Cc. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


[DontCouch-use] | : aa ao 

— causes | ® LLOYD ee E SIS 
: THE ORIGINAL 

The Unrivalled FOR EASY SHAVING, 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 

Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 

, The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 

Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 

on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 

* As a pwilic speaker and singer, 1 always find it inralnable for clearing the wate. it TRADE MARK— 

acts like magic on my children for throat and chest complaints, and 1 hace known it save R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business. 
given up by three physicians.” , > agate ith t eipt, trade-mark, ar will, from the Executrix o 
—e es — JOHN BAILEY, Pastor, P.M. Garch, Bam the late A.B. Moya. The genuine T aow raanufactured ONLY at 


their Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


posssees we 

For outward application, mstead of Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
poultices, use BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 

FOR A POST CARD. OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


ror ean ac ees O { , Or j 4 j 0, a te i Ce a.) ge ae ee Kk de 
Your name and address on a (1. post card. mailed to It is much safer, more effective, esnanchaen 
‘ i ) 4 ‘ 


will bring you a free sample of Wright sAntiseptic Myrrh ess e 
Tooth oae It gives beautiful, white teeth, preserves the and J rat _troublesom . t - - 
enamel, heals sore gums, prevents decay, and is delight- : } 
epared by ¢ T ° 
Prepared by | ate rowdel 








Wee 


\ 


Reduced Facsimile, 


nN & DEELEY S. 


MMS 


MS 


accidental discharge impossible. 


WS 


With intercepting Safety Bolt rendering an 


WS 


We € your steel pen and handwriting to select 


SS 


2 suitable pen, Complete Illustrated Cataloque 
sent post free on application. 


WN 















































ful and refreshing to vee pm ; no Seapy taste. Sold by 
i d C rended b ti , . 

Socabaibens. Inege tox peat pam puater ee trees W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 

Geo. W. Timms, Dentist, 9, Wimpole St., London, o - 

says: “Iam using your Myrrh Tooth Soap and find it Sold everywhere (SON-MERCURIAL). ; 

by a long way the best of all preparations for the teeth. I in bottles, at Le ibd 2s. 9d... FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder lias 
i 1 those i im good teeth.” in 28 es “4 ta sustained an unrivalled reputation throughent the United 

commend it to all th interested in g eet 

. 4s. 6d., and 11s. | Kingdom and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST Article for 

nf roe. CLEANING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 


James Gater, Ly oan er hens no Peckham, 
Ee. :¥ it ist t - 
= "son'the teeth I ie ot. I eteengiy Soeeanatons it to co IGHT. 18., 28. 6d.,and <5 SE-6088,, he Seeeers Peeerane, Ironmongers, &c. 
my patients. ore +t gE ad se CODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. 

m. rker, = hk Toth ara an i. <¢ tt For Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture. 
always hear your a Be P pe 4 Sold in bottles, 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, Grocers, 
Ironmongers, &c, 


is now much in deman 
SIX GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
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